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THE PAPER SHORTAGE.—We trust that readers 
of the “ Spectator’’ will give definite orders to their 
newsagents for a copy of the “ Spectator’ to be 
reserved for them each week till countermanded. 








NEWS WEEK. 


HE Western Front is now snow-bound and operations on a 
large scale have ceased. The enemy has, however, shown 
eonsiderable activity along the whole front, making continual 
trench raids and a few local attacks. The most serious affair was 
an attack on Friday week upon our positions east of Ypres, near 
Polderhoek. At one point the enemy occupied three hundred 
yards of our front trenches, but he was driven out of nearly all his 
gains the same night. His attacks on our lines east of Bullecourt, 
and on our new lines before Cambrai, have invariably failed. With 
the Hindenburg line behind them, our troops are well placed to 
resist any offensive. 
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The enemy's assertion that the Turks withdrew quietly from 
the neighbourhood of Jerusalem has, of course, proved to be untrue. 
The Turks had their guns on Olivet, and defended all the ridges 
round the city with the utmost vigour. The Turkish positions 
were taken by assault on the 8th, when General Allenby’s troops 
moved simultaneously on the north, west, and south of Jerusalem. 
Since then he has advanced his left centre in the plain north-east 
ef Imdd or Lydda, and has also pushed forward in the hills to the 
north-east and east of Jerusalem. The Turkish prisoners taken 
up to the 13th numbered 562 officers and 11,474 men. Our airmen 
have had a curious experience in bombing the Turkish motor-boats 
at the mouth of the Jordan. Descending into the deep chasm of 
the Jordan where it flows into the Dead Sea, they were actually 
four hundred feet below the level of the sea. The Dead Sea is 
thirteen hundred feet below the Mediterranean, 


On the French front our Allies have reported a few local attacks, 
north of Verdun, in Champagne and in the Argonne, and many 
trench-raids, with persistent and heavy gunfire. One German raid, 
which failed like the rest, was made near Aspach, in Upper Alsace, 
a sector of which we have had no news for months past. 





The Fourth Italian Army has maintained a superb defensive for 
ever a week in the hills between the Brenta and the Piave. In 
face of the enemy’s superior numbers and overwhelming artillery, 
it has had to yield ground, on the salient north of Monte Grappa 
and in the hills immediately above the Brenta Valley. But the 
Italians by their magnificent resistance and their repeated counter- 
attacks have made the enemy pay very heavily for his gains. They 
are fighting a second battle of Verdun, with the same determination 
as their French Allies showed. The snow is now falling in the 
hills and impeding the enemy’s movements. With British and 
French support, especially in heavy guns, the Italians should be 
able to hold this critical part of their northern front. 

The First Lord of the Admiralty announced on Monday that 
another convey had been destroyed in the North Sea about midday 
on the 12th inst. Two destroyers, H.M.S. ‘ Pellew’ and H-M.S. 
‘Partridge,’ with four armed trawlers, were convoying one British 
and five neutral vessels to Norway. They were attacked not far 
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from the Norwegian coast by four enemy destroyers, which sank 
the ‘ Partridge,’ the trawlers, and the merchantmen, damaged 
the ‘ Pellew,’ and made their way home with forty-nine naval 
prisoners. All the neutral crews were saved by our patrols or in 
their own boats. The British cruisers ordered out to protect the 
convoy against surface vessels were not on the scene; an inquiry 
into the causes of their absence is being held. Early on the same 
day enemy destroyers sank a steam trawler and two neutral ships 
off the Tyne. It is to be expected that the enemy should make 
occasional raids of this kind with his light craft, but the failure 
of our cruisers to come to the rescue of the convoy has yet to be 
explained, 





Last week we lost by mine or submarine attack thirteen large 
merchantmen over 1,60) tons, three smaller vessels, and a fishing - 
boat. We had lost in the previous week fourteen large and seven 
smaller vessels. Eight ships beat off their assailants. The losses 
thus continue to be far high r than we can afford, for we cannot 
build sixteen new ships weekly. In reply to the demand for 
particulars of the tonnage lost, Sir Edward Carson stated on Thurs- 
day week that the Allies and the neutrals object to the publication 
of such details. It seems to us that the figures already given 
should be sufficient to make the public realize the ever-increasing 
need for economy in every direction, and especially for economy 
in food, 


A score of enemy aeroplanes made a raid on London early 
on Tuesday evening, in the faint light of the new moon. Three 
groups crossed the Essex coast and three others came across Kent. 
Five of the enemy machines penetrated the barrage fire of our 
defences and reached London, where they dropped bombs between 
7 and 8 o'clock. A single machine came over London an hour later. 
Our pilots engaged three of the enemy at a great height above the 
capital. Ten persons were killed and seventy injured in London ; 
five were injured in other places. Several fires broke out, but the 
material damage done was not serious. One raider on the return 
journey was brought down by gunfire off the coast of Kent, and two 
out of the three airmen were picked up from the sea. Another 
raider may have fallen into the Channel. Though the attack 
occurred at a time when the working population was returning home 
or going to places of amusement, there was no sign of panic and the 
crowds sought places of shelter with complete unconcern. 


It has been decided to create an Allied Naval Council. The task 
of the Council will be to watch over the general conduct of the naval 
war, and to ensure the co-ordination of effort at sea, as well as 
the development of all scientific operations connected with the 
conduct of the war. The Council will consist of the Ministers of 
Marine of the nations represented, and the Chiefs of the Naval 
Staffs. As the Council will necessarily meet in Europe, the Chiefs 
of the Naval Staffs of the United States and of Japan will be repre- 
sented by Flag Officers nominated by their respective Governments. 





Such a Council as this fortunately does not arouse the heart- 
burnings and suspicions excited by the unfortunate manner in which 
the Central War Council was proposed. In this connexion we 
should like to say how heartily we agree with the arguments set 
forth by the Military Correspondent of the Times in the issue of 
Tuesday. He points out that the majority of Frenchmen still 
desire to have a Generalissimo over the Allied forces in Europe, and 
are disappointed with us for not concurring in their opinion. They 
would not, of course, have been so disappointed as they are said to 
be if they had not been definitely encouraged to hope for the appoint- 
ment of a Generalissimo, who would naturally have been a French- 
man. We need hardly say that we thoroughly appreciate the 
excellent motives as well as the logic with which Frenchmen state 
their idea, but we agree with the Military Correspondent of the 
Times in thinking that not everything is to be hoped from a mere 
centralization of control in the hands of a single man. Such cen- 
tralization has not prevented great failures, and even catastrophes 
ocenrring to the German arms. 
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The correspondent asks what would happen if the British Chief 
of the General Staff and the British War Cabinet were asked by the 
Generalissimo to consent to schemes which they could not approve. 
One has only to imagine the situation that might be created to wish 
to avoid it :— 

‘“'The Generalissimo is master by general consent, and he will 

roceed to passer outre. We can scarcely picture a President, a 
Prime Minister, and a Président du Conseil waiting hat in hand for 
the sic jubeo of the Generalissimo, but so it must be. It will be his 
right, and he will, hold.to it. A friction will be set up; everybody 
will grumble and become suspicious, and if the plan fails, and our 
troops or somebody else’s get into difficulties, we shall all damn the 
Generalissimo into heaps and the resentment will be intense. It is 
a fact which has to be accepted with all its consequences that an 
Army can stand a defeat under its own chiefs, but cannot stand a 
defeat incurred by obeying the orders of a foreign general. National 
pride, arrogance, and prejudice are all aroused, and the real bond 
of an Alliance, mutual understanding and accord, soon breaks.” 

We are certain that our gallant French friends would not wish to see 
such mischief as this created. After all, they want, as we do, the 
best fighting powers of the British soldier to be developed; and 
those who believe that those powers are developed most strongly 
under the British soldier’s own Generals are most shy of the proposal 


to have a Generalissimo. 


The Russian Anarchists signed an armistice with the enemy at 
Brest-Litovsk last Saturday “for bringing about a lasting and 
honourable peace.”’ It is to endure from Monday last till January 
14th, and to continue afterwards until either party gives a week’s 
notice to end it. The armistice applies to both the European and 
Asiatic fronts. Neither party is to make any transfer of troops 
from the European front, except such transfers as had begun 
before Saturday last—an exception which, of course, enables the 
Germans to send as many men as they please to the West. Organ- 
ized intercourse is permitted on every divisional front, for the 
exchange of news and letters and the sale of wares. The armistice 
extends to the waters of the Black Sea and the Baltic, but a special 
agreement is to be made regarding the White Sea, where the Allies, 
not Russia, control the situation. The Anarchists, however, have 
given a ‘“ guarantee ”’ that Allied warships will observe the armistice. 
[t is agreed that Russian and Turkish troops shall be withdrawn 
from Persia ; no Turkish troops are there now, and the proviso is 
intended to deprive General Marshall of such help as the Russian 
detachments have given him on the Persian frontier. Peace 
nogotiations are to begin forthwith. Baron von Kihlmann and 
Count Czernin have invited M. Trotsky to jointhem at Brest-Litovsk. 
The Anarchist and the autocrat’s servants will be good company. 


The Russian elections for the Constituent Assembly have resulted 
so far in a large majority for the Revolutionary Socialists, the 
party to which M. Kerensky belongs, while many Cadets or Moder- 
vtes have been returned. The Anarchist Council at Petrograd 
has prevented the elected members of the Assembly from meeting, 
ind, it is said, has in view the annulment of the elections at which 
its. opponents have been successful. M. Trotsky has announced his 
ntention to stop at nothing in suppressing the Moderate party. 
‘No prison, but the guillotine for our enemies,” he said. “It is 
not immoral for a democracy to crush another class. That is its 
right.” The death-sentence for desertion was suppressed in the 
Russian Army; it is to be revived for the purposes of Russian 
politics. The Anarchist madness must run its course, until Russia 
awakens to realities again. 


The civil war that began in Southern Russia a fortnight ago 
continues to rage, but as the Anarchists control the Petrograd 
telegraph agency, no trustworthy news of the fighting is obtainable. 
It seems, however, that the Ukraine Government, which controls 
the whole of South-Western Russia, sympathizes with the Cossack 
movement and is hostile to the Petrograd Anarchists. It is possible 
that M. Trotsky will try to suppress the newly declared independence 
of the Ukraine, but it is uncertain whether the mutinous troops 
who would not fight the Germans can be induced to fight their 
fellow-countrymen. Great numbers of the soldiery have gone 
to their homes. The statement that Japanese troops had been 
sent to Vladivostok has been contradicted by the Japanese 
Government and by our Foreign Office. 








Signor Orlando, the Italian Premier, in addressing the Chamber 
last week, defined very clearly the position as to war aims. “ The 
Central Powers say that they desire peace, but they keep their 
peace conditions hidden in a cloud through which one catches 
sight of appetites more or less insatiable and intentions more or 
less threatening in proportion as the momentary fortune of war is 
more or less favourable to them.” But “ the rest of the world has 
a single programme and a single aim which remains always identical, 
representing at the same time a maximum and a minimum. It 


does not wish to be the prey of these appetites or the marked-down, 
victim of these threats.”” There in brief is the answer to the half. 
hearted people who are always asking for information as to the 
Allies’ war aims. Signor Orlando aflirmed that Italy was “ sti 
proud to fight for a just cause,” 


The Canadian General Election, held on Monday, resulted jn 
favour of the Coalition Government headed by Sir Robert Borden, 
The Conservative and Liberal candidates supporting the Govern. 
ment won 70 out of 82 seats in Ontario and at least 50 out of 58 
seats in the four Western provinces, as a rule by very large majori- 
ties. On the other hand, the Liberal Opposition, led by Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier, won 62 out of 65 seats in Quebec. Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
was defeated in Ottawa, but was returned for East Quebec. {jr 
Robert Borden was returned for his Nova Scotian constituency, 
All the other Ministers were re-elected, except the two French. 
Canadians, Mr. Sevigny and Mr. Blondin. The results known on 
Tuesday night gave the Government 128 seats and the Opposition 
87 seats. The returns from the 20 other constituencies had stil] 
to come, but the Government expected a majority of 40 in a House 
of 235 members. The votes of the soldiers oversea had not been 
counted. It was naturally expected that most of them would 
support the Government which has passed a Conseription Act, so 
that the Canadian Divisions may be maintained at full strength 
during the war. 


Mr. Lloyd George made a very able and impressive speech at 
Gray’s Inn on Friday week. After a brief reference to Lord Lans- 
downe’s letter, which had, it seemed, been misconstrued as a message 
of despair, the Prime Minister proceeded to denounce “ the man 
who thinks that there is a half-way house between victory and 
defeat.’ There was no half-way house. Without victory the setting 
up of a League of Nations would be a farce. We should be trusting 
again to “a scrap of paper,” before we had punished the violators 
of Belgian neutrality. ‘“‘ You cannot wage war with words. You 
cannot secure peace with words.” We must go on fighting till 
victory ; ‘‘ we ought never to have started unless we meant, at all 
hazards, to complete our task.” If we did not bring to book the 
criminal State which had set all laws at defiance, there would be no 
lasting peace for us. ‘Victory is an essential condition for the 
security of a free world.” 


The Prime Minister pleaded for steadiness and sanity. We must 
not be too elated at successes or too downcast over a temporary set- 
back. The defection of Russia had unquestionably prolonged the 
war and assisted the enemy. But the entry of America into the field 
had transformed the situation. Russia, despite her bulk, was the 
worst organized State in Europe, and America was as powerful 
as any country in the world. This was the worst moment for us 
because, while Russia had stopped fighting, America was not ready 
to begin. We must prepare ourselves for greater sacrifices to increase 
our man-power at the front and in the munition works. But the 
most urgent problem was that of ships. ‘‘ Victory is now a question 
of tonnage, and tonnage is victory.”” We must build more ships to 
transport the American armies and to provide food for ourselves 
and our Allies. We must also reduce our demands on tonnage by 
economizing in food and dress. There must be no “ grousing.” 
“The peace propaganda is fed on grumbles.” Continual fault- 
finding plays the German game. 


The House of Lords began on Monday to debate the Franchise 
Bill on second reading. Lord Bryce attacked the Woman Suffrage 
clause. There was, he said, ho evidence that the nation wanted it, 
or that the women wanted it, or that the women were qualified 
to use the vote. Woman Suffrage had made no difference, for better 
or for worse, in America. No sufficient reason had been shown why 
we should be the first old nation to try this bold experiment. Lord 
Parmoor and Lord Burnham urged very forcibly that the Bill 
would be imperfect if it did not provide for Proportional Representa 
tion, and thus do justice to minorities. In the resumed debate on 
Tuesday Lord Halsbury, in a speech of great vigour for a man of 
ninety-two, declared that the Bill was a very bad Bill, and should 
not have been introduced at such a time as this. But on patriotic 
grounds he would vote for the Bill, sooner than risk the fall of the 
Ministry. Lord Chaplin and Lord Cowdray pressed for the inclusion 
of Proportional Representation, as the Speaker’s Conference pro- 
posed, and the Lord Chancellor told the Peers that a vote for the 
second reading would not imply approval of Woman Suffrage. 
The Bill was read a second time on Wednesday, after a cautious 
speech from Lord Curzon, who said that the Bill was not a Goverl- 
ment measure in the ordinary sense, and that he,*for his part, 
objected strongly to certain features of the Bill. 








The First Lord of the Admiralty, in the House of Commons on 
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Thursday week, appealed for more labour for the shipyards. He 
said that the combined output of war vessels and merchantmen 
built this year would probably equal the combined output of 
9,280,000 tons in 1913— the largest yet recorded. The rate of pro- 
duction was now 18 per cent. greater than in that year, and a most 
extensive shipbuilding programme was being carried out. Private 
yards had been authorized to provide forty-five new berths. The 
three national shipyards would have thirty-four berths, costing in 
all £3,887,000. Two of them would be used only as erecting yards 
for material manufactured in bridgeyards elsewhere. The first 
keel would be laid down in these national yards early next year. 
These yards would be devoted to the construction of a more highly 
standardized ship than had yet been undertaken. The labour of 
prisoners and unskilled men would be used. The submarine menace 
had not yet been mastered, but the losses showed a downward 
trend, and the numbers of ‘U ’-boats destroyed and of the new 
ships built showed an upward trend. More ships were wanted. 
The steel was now available, and the yards only required more 
men and women to increase their output. 





Sir Edward Carson, in the House of Commons on Fiiday week, | 
made a vigorous attack on the Pacificists who had objected to a vote 


for the National War Aims Committee. The Pacificists, he said, 
were the authors of the Committee. But for their persistent en- 
deavours to make mischief in the country, the Committee would 
not have been needed. Our war aims in general had been stated 
over and over again by Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Asquith, and Presi- 
dent Wilson. The demand for a fuller statement of our aims was 
put forward to embarrass the Government and the Allies. The 


Pacificists never suggested that the Germans should state their | 


war aims, although Germany has never made any statement on the 
subject. Sir Edward Carson disclaimed any responsibility for the 
propaganda ; his function was to keep in touch with it and report 
to the War Cabinet. In the course of the debate Sir Hamar Green- 
wood said that President Wilson was spending millions in propa- 
ganda where we were spending thousands, because he saw that 
propaganda was as essential as munitions. 

The question of alien enemies who are still at large in this country 
was raised in the House on Monday by Mr. Joynson-Hicks, who 
said that there were 13,546 male alien enemies uninterncd—namely, 
6,820 Germans, 5,609 Austrians, 38 Bulgarians, and 1,079 Turks. 
Mr. Butcher said that 146 Germans and 44 Austrians had been 
naturalized between August, 1914, and November, 1916. Sir George 
Cave, the Home Secretary, in reply said that he adhered to his prede- 
cessor’s rule that no more alien enemies would be naturalized, and 
promised to introduce a Bill empowering the Government to review 
and revoke naturalization certificates. Many alien enemies over 
nilitary age, and their women and children, had been sent home. 
About thirty thousand were interned. Those who had not been 
interned were men of friendly races, such as Czechs or Alsatians, 
or had been licensed for work of national importance. 





_ Mr. Clynes, on behalf of the Food Controller, told the House on 
“Monday that the total consumption of food by the civil population 
had been greater in 1917 than in 1916, and that the consumption, 
especially of meat, must be diminished. This statement will, we 
think, surprise and disappoint the many people who have been 
honestly trying to eat less meat and bread ; vast numbers of persons 
must have ignored the incessant appeals for voluntary rationing. 
Mr. Clynes said that there was a very serious shortage of meats and 
fats. Butter was arriving from Australia, and new margarine factories 
were being erected. The Government had bought the tea crop of 
India and Ceylon, and the first shipments would arrive early in the 
New Year. Adults must drink less milk, so that there might be 
enough for the children ; very poor families would be supplied with 
milk at a reduced price. Mr. Clynes said that the Food Controller | 
was doing his utmost to provide supplies and check abuses. For 
himself, he would hesitate to adopt rationing, but the Department 
was prepared to institute it, if necessary. 


Lord Rhondda, in a speech to the Food Control Committees of 
North London on Tuesday, expressed his disappointment at the 
failure of the Local Committees to stop the queues of would-be 
purchasers outside provision-shops, as these queues were “ little 
tentres of discontent.” In some towns, by an improved system 
of distributing supplies to the retailers, the queues had been rendered 
unecessary. Lord Rhondda suggested that every customer 


should be registered at one shop, and each retailer should supply 
his own customers and no others. The cost of living had been 
reduced by ten per cent. during the past six months, mainly through 
the action of the Department, but we must reduce our consumption. 
The position in regard to wheat was more serious than it was two 





months ago because we had to meet the demands of our French 
and Italian Allies. ‘“ It is the future I am afraid of,” he added, 
“and probably compulsory rationing will have to come in.” In 
the New Year there is to be one meatless day a week, and butchers’ 
supplies will be reduced by a fourth from January 13th. 


Mr. Balfour, in the House of Commons on Wednesday, replied 
at length to the Pacificist demand for a re-statement of our war 
aims. He rebuked Mr. Ponsonby in severe terms for declaring 
that the chaos in Russia was the result of our faulty and “ selfish ” 
diplomacy. The Government had, he said, welcomed the Russian 
Revolution with enthusiasm and hope that had been little justified 
up to the present. Our war aims, which were in general those of 
‘President Wilson, were in no sense “ selfish.” As for the secret 
| treaties wrongly published at Petrograd, we had no selfish aim 
| in agreeing that Russia should have Constantinople, or (as was 
arranged by the Liberal Government in 1907) a sphere of in- 
fluence in Persia, or that Italy should obtain Trieste, or that Poland 
should be united. As for the proposed buffer-State on the Rhine 
between France and Germany, the Foreign Office knew nothing 
of it, did not approve of it, and did not believe that France favoured 
such a scheme. 





| 
| 





Lord Robert Cecil, who closed the debate, said that neither he 
nor any other Minister advocated an economic war after the war. 
But there was a shortage of raw materials in the world, and if the 
war was prolonged, the stocks would be reduced still further. The 
Allies controlled most of these raw materials, and they would have 
the first call on them. There was nothing vindictive in that. For 
our part, we doubt whether there are any Englishmen so foolish as 
to think that we should voluntarily deprive ourselves of raw mate- 
rials needed in our industries in order that the German factories 
might be enabled to start work again. Yet that, in substance, is 
the meaning of the Pacificist suggestions. The truth is that we 
have in our hands an immensely strong economic weapon, of which 
we have made far too little use. 


No one has disputed the statement we made recently that Captain 
Bowen-Colthurst, who is still in the Criminal Lunatic Asylum at 
Broadmoor, is being treated worse than the men and non-com- 
missioned officers who are suffering, as he is, from shell-shock. We 
therefore assume that our statement is true, and we shall continue 
to assume it is true till it is contradicted. The deeds during the 
Dublin revolt for which Captain Colthurst was condemned were 
done, as the medical evidence proved, while he was in an unbalanced 
mental state. Earlier in the war shell-shocked men who were 
suffering from temporary insanity were sent to asylums, and public 
opinion regarded that as harsh treatment which could not be toler- 
ated. It demanded that they should be nursed back to health in 
Homes where they would be specially treated. 


We do not ask that Captain Colthurst should be treated better 
than the men and N.C.O.’s, but we do repeat our appeal that he 
should not be treated worse. If, as was shown at the time, what 
Captain Colthurst did he did unwittingly owing to mental aber- 
ration, he is surely being treated either with vindictiveness or as the 
pawn in some base political manceuvre if he is kept longer in Broad- 
moor, where all the surroundings militate against his rapid recovery. 
His friends believe that as a matter of fact he has now completely 
recovered. But we do not even base our argument on that assertion, 
We earnestly hope that the Government will save themselves from 
further discredit by allowing Captain Colthurst to go to a private 
Home if they still feol unjustified oa strictly medical grounds in 
ordering his unconditional release. 





The King and Queen attended the very impressive Choral Com- 
memoration of the heroic deeds of the First Seven Divisions from 
Mons to Ypres, held at the Albert Hall last Saturday. Seven 
hundred men of the Old Army were entertained at the Guildhall 
before being taken to the Hall. The musical programme was 
admirably designed to reflect the changing moods of the men engaged 
in that great adventure. Sir Hubert Parry’s unaccompanied 
motet “‘ There is an old belief’? and Mr. Plunket Greene’s superb 
rendering of Sir Villiers Stanford’s ‘‘ Farewell”? expressed most 
nobly the pride and the sorrow of the vast audience in recalling 
the men who saved the Allied cause at the outset of the war. After 
the music was over, Mr. Balfour read the famous passage from 
Ecclesiasticus, “‘ Let us now praise famous men,” and Lord Derby 
read the Order of Battle of the First Seven Divisions, to the cheer: 
of the soldiers when they heard the names of very famous bat- 
talions, It was a memorable occasion. 








Bank rate, 5 per cent., changed from 54 per cent. April 5th. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE GOOD FIGHT. 


a. events of the past few weeks have undoubtedly 

been the cause of a good deal of anxiety, not to say 
despondency. To be abandoned by an Ally, as Great Britain 
is now being in practice abandoned by Russia, even though 
one readily admits that the real heart of Russia is sound and 
true if only that heart could find utterance, is one of the most 
spirit-breaking experiences men can go through. Through- 
out the Alliance men are telling themselves that if Russia, 
with her enormous resources of humanity and wesih, had 
only used those resources with half the energy anc ,ractical 
ood sense which have been displayed by Great Britain and 
_ and are now being displayed by the United States, 
the war would already have been over. It is a heart-breaking 
experience, again, to see Rumania, whose gallantry and faith- 
fulness we have all admired, suspended as it were in mid-air, 
and forced by circumstances to consent to an armistice 
against which all her inclinations protest. But when all the 
facts have been set forth we are inclined to say that the 
despondency naturally caused by great disappointments has 
not been so deep as it might have been. If, for instance, the 
British nation had shown any sign of quailing or growing 
stale and weary in its resolution, which it has not, the unfortu- 
nate letter by Lord Lansdowne—unfortunate in expression, 
as we believe, rather than in intention—would have been 
seized upon as an excuse for framing tricky and easy sophis- 
tries, and arguing that after all the great faith in which we 
began this war must be read in the light of new circumstances 
ond adapted to the latest events. We are devoutly thankful 
to say that no such signs are anywhere apparent. The 
applause and hearty approval with which the speech of the 
Prime Minister at Gray’s Inn was received prove this. 
There may have been despondency and there may have 
been weariness—for what people do not grow weary of war !— 
but the determination to go on fighting the good fight is as 
strong now as it was in the first delirious days of 1914. It is 
an odd characteristic of Englishmen that they thrive on set- 
backs ; they are never more dangerous than when recovering 
their senses from a stunning disappointment. The Germans 
have yet to learn this, but they will certainly learn it. 

No one could have made a speech more fitted to the moment 
than Mr. Lloyd George made last week. He has the real 
gifts of fire and persuasion and the lyrical touch. If we 
have a criticism to make of a speech so admirable in form, 
temper, and taste, it is that while we were reading it we 
seemed to be living life again as it was lived more than a year 
ago. For Mr. Lloyd George dealt once more with all those 
national needs which required to be satisfied when Mr. Asquith 
was forced from office, and which, as we understood, were 
to be satisfied forthwith. But the fact is, as Mr. Lloyd George 
told us in the speech, that the vital problems of man-power, 
of arraying the nation, of rearranging industrial life on a 
war basis, of providing more tonnage, and of ensuring greater 
economy in the use of food and a larger supply of food, are 
all problems still to be solved. We should think that thou- 
joo of readers must have experienced the same feeling as 
they read the speech. But the last thing we want to do 
now is to say anything ungracious, and indeed the ungracious 
word would be singularly misplaced, for the truth is that, 
if the old national needs still have to be met, one of the first 
things to do is to throw people into the right attitude for a 
mighty effort. No speech could possibly have been better 
designed to do that. It is said that Mr. Lloyd George’s 
attractive lyrical fervour is characteristically Celtic. But 
that criticism, though conventionally accepted as true, by 
no means covers the whole ground. Mr. Lloyd George has 
something that is much more than Celtic in his literary sense 
and his choice of words. It is a hard saying, and we fear 
rather a discouraging one, for all but the very few, but the 
qualities of a Chrysostom appear to be a pure gift. Such 
—e cannot be acquired by assiduity and learning. 

ratory which seems to flow from a natural fount is implanted 
in some men and not in others, just as springs appear in 
some lands and not in others. It may be graced and decorated 
by learning—as, for example, Lord Rosebery graces it—but 
it cannot be replaced by learning. Learning is no substitute. 
We may be delighted by a play of philosophic fancy, as we 
are in Mr. Balfour's highly cultivated speeches, or by Imperial 
passion assisted by wide reading, which we recognize in Lord 
Curzon’s speeches, but we find something different in Mr. 
Lloyd George—a welling up of thoughts which spontaneously 
clothe themselves in a glowing raiment of words as they 


reach the surface. The supreme example, of course, of th 
orator who always spoke with almost superhuman felicity 
in his choice of words, words generally quite simple thoy h 
noble and austere, was Abraham Lincoln. He learned fron 
the book of life rather than from the printed page, thoy h 
it is true that those few models of great literature which ie 
read he pondered and studied with a most attentive and 
retentive mind. 

What Mr. Lloyd George succeeds in making us feel aboys 
all is that there is a time before us which will put all our 
endurance to the test, but that it will be an ennobling time 
There may be adversity for us, but there cannot be humilis. 
tion. For since the world began no man was ever humiliated 
by doing his utmost in the name of right. There can be, ag 
Mr. Lloyd George said, “no security without certainty of 
punishment.” And if Germany is allowed to feel that she has 
profited by a war which she deliberately procured, law ang 
order and all the amenities and attractions of life for decent 
people will go by the board in international relations, just as 
much as they would go by the board in a State if the com. 
— and restraining hand of the law were suddenly relaxed, 
Vhat a glorious cause is this to fight for through thick and 
thin, through good and evil report! Even though those who 
were once our Allies should finally fall away, not wholly 
through their own fault perhaps, but partly through circum. 
stances, partly through unpractical ideals, and partly in order 
to enjoy some immediate easing of their agony, yet we vonture 
to say that there are those who will go on to the end, and the 
end will not be bitter but splendid. 

There is no need to look further than Russia to see the 
result of trusting to the German rulers in their present frame 
ofmind. They _ persuaded M. Trotsky and his colleagues, 
who are much simpler persons than they imagine themselves 
to be, to agree to terms of an armistice which allow Germany 
to do very much as she pleases. She is permitted, for example, 
to transfer troops to the Western Front, and therefore to the 
disadvantage of Russia’s Allies, if such transfer had “ already 
begun” at the time of the signing of the armistice. But 
what transfer could not be said to have been “ already begun” 
in a sense that would satisfy the facile consciences of the 
German rulers? A transfer that has been arranged on paper 
is, in a sense good enough for them, already begun. The trans- 
fer thus “‘begun”’ has only to be “carried out.’ We may be 
sure, therefore, that the Germans will make what new disposi- 
tions they may think fit, and will find no kind of restraint 
upon their movements in the terms of the armistice. But 
we must not imagine that Germany will be able to move so 
many men from the East to the West as some people suppose. 
Probably she has been holding her Eastern line with skeleton 
divisions, and with very young, or fairly old, men. A more 
serious matter is that she will be able to move across to the 
West large amounts of artillery. It is being freely suggested 
that she will also find enormous reinforcements in the German 
prisoners in Russia, who will be able to return to the German 
Empire. We doubt very much the validity of this specula- 
tion. Russia is in a condition of chaos, and it seems more 
likely that the German prisoners will conveniently disappear 
in the vortex long enough to make their service of no great 
use to their country. Even if they voluntarily return, these 
eremites who have been removed for some time from the hard 
discipline of their drill sergeants, and have not had their 
minds continually attuned to the turmoil of war, are not likely 
to show a moral that will satisfy the German conception of 
soldierlike efficiency. 

We have written first of signs and portents that have 
accounted for the late despondency. But there is much that 
may be placed on the -redit side. We leave out of the ques- 
tion the absolute supremacy of our naval power and all the 
advantages that flow from it—the industrial freedom of the 
Allies and the partial economic paralysis of Germany. These 
things may be taken for granted in every review of the situa- 
tion. We go on to minor yet very significant facts. It 
ein tee instance, to pass by the results of the Canadian 
General Election without expressing a word of deep admira- 
tion for a country which votes for the severest form of military 
obligation. Spontaneously the Canadian people have placed 
their necks under that heavy yoke. They did so because 
they saw that otherwise the reinforcements necessary to mail- 
tain the Canadian force at the front could not be supplied. 
We cannot think of any finer declaration, made, let us re- 
member, by ballot—in circumstances in which no man could 
tell whether his neighbour was not secretly recanting the 
patriotic expressions of his outward life. It is worth noting 
also that the Canadian General Election was the first General 








Election within the Empire that has taken place on the 
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question of conscription. In Australia the question was 
referred to a Referendum, and when the Referendum went 

inst conscription and a General Election followed, that 
ofoon was avowedly not fought on the conscription issue. 
Another Referendum on conscription is ——- in 
Australia, and it cannot be doubted that the self-sacrificing 
example set by Canada will have an enormous effect in the 
sister-Deminion. Another sign of soundness within the 
Empire, though different in character and in degree, is the 
amit Memorandum on War Aims which has been issued by 
the Labour Party. We do not know whether this draft will 
be acoepted by the Conference next week, but, whether it be 
accepted or rejected, we can fairly say that the spirit of the 
Memorandum does credit to Labour in this country. The 
leaders of the Labour Party have put into practical words 
what the Russian extremists would have said if they had had 
any capacity for reducing their shadowy principles to terms of 
practical thought. We do not say that everything in the 
Labour Party's Memorandum is satisfactory. The question 
of Alsace-Lorraine is rather indefinitely treated. On the 
whole it leans to a plébiscite. Again, the ambition of Labour 
to help in setting up a supreme International Legislature goes 
far in advance of what seems practical. And in our opinion 
the demand that the African Colonies of the various Powers 
should be placed under international control is definitely 
bad. Can the leaders of the Labour Party point to any 
example of uncivilized or semi-civilized tribes receiving fair, 
considerate, and stable treatment from joint rule? It is from 
the point of view of the native populations that we may be 
allowed to regard this matter first of all; but of course we 
mast never forget the desire, so strong as already to amount 
to a decision, of both South Africa and Australia to control 
the territories contiguous to their own countries. The 
people of these Dominions form Sh democracies, and it is 
impossible for a handful of officialshere to write off the demands 
of democracy in other parts of the world as not being really 
democratic because they do not happen to agree with them. 
In the main, however, as we have said, the spirit of this 
draft Memorandum is thoroughly sound. The tendency of it 
is so utterly opposed to Prussian methods and principles that 
it is impossible to imagine the officials of the Labour Party 
holding out on points which prove to be unpractical at the 
tisk of yielding our whole cause to Germany. Further, we 
imagine that the bulk of working men in this country have 
very much more passionate ideas about the intolerableness of 
German methods than those held by the Labour officials, 
sound and practical though these generally are. When the 
working man freely expresses his opinion of Germany, one 
hears the natural man speak ; his wrath is positively demonic 
inforce. And though we would not go further into the matter 
now, we may say that we suspect that if the scheme for recon- 
structing the whole Labour Party is realized, and the borders 
of the Party are greatly enlarged, the real, genuine, natural 
working man may be less prepared than is commonly assumed 
to put up with principles for ruling his life and the life of the 
whole world which have been framed by a few leading Labour 
officials drawn mostly from the middle class. 





THE MEANING OF THE HEREFORD CONTROVERSY. 


— dead set which is being made by a group of Church- 
men against the appointment of Dean Hensley Henson 
to the bishopric of Hereford is, we hope, being noted and 
understood. An attempt is evidently being made to bring 
what is called the ‘ Life and Liberty ” movement within the 
Church nearer to an issue. Those Churchmen who ardently 
support the principles of Church government laid down in 
the Report of the Archbishops’ Committee on Church and 
State were no doubt disappointed when the Report was 
recently postponed for further consideration, and they are 
now using the appointment of Dean Hensley Henson as a 
means of again trying to force their opinions upon the nation. 
We can well understand that there might be opposition to 
Dean Hensley Henson on account of his controversial habit, 
which has created for him many enemies. We do not deny 
that his great ability is flavovred with a certain asperity 
and pugnacity in public debate. But the opposition to his 
appointment is not based on such a ground as this. An 
attempt is being made to prevent his acceptance of the 
bishopric of Hereford because the Broad Church opinions 
which he holds so strongly, so capably, and so tenaciously are 

disliked by his detractors. We sincerely hope that the Prime 

Minister will not be deflected from the recommendation he 
has made by the outcry of a single class of Churcbmen who 

are making much more stir than their numbers warrant. 





In our view, what the leaders of the “ Life and Liberty ” 
movement desire would be disastrous to the whole conception 
of the National Church as it has hitherto existed both in law 
and in practice. According to the statutes under which the 
Establishment exists, the Church is co-extensive with the 
nation. Every baptized person is included within the borders 
of the Church, unless he or she expressly renounces that 
membership. The very word “ Nonconformist” implies 
this fact. A Nonconformist is a person who for some reason, 
permanent or temporary, does not choose to conform to the 
practices of the Established Church. It has always been 
open to that person to change his or her mind and return 
to the Church. Such a thing as temporary conformity is 
also possible and legal, and one can imagine many circum- 
stances in which the benefits of religion cannot be obtained 
except by temporary conformity. Under our statutes the 
Holy Communion cannot be withheld from a Nonconformist 
except for notorious evil living. Those who are utterly 
opposed to our approval of those statutes cannot deny that 
we have truly represented their character. They merely 
regard them as ridiculous and obsolete laws under which it 
would be absurd to regulate one’s life. 


A conception of the Church of England which definitely 
associates the Government of the country with the mainte- 
nance of religion—an association which we believe to be one 
of the essential points of wise government—is being challenged 
by a group within the Church, in the mistaken belief that the 
recommendations of the Archbishops’ Committee would bring 
more liberty to the Church to manage her own aflairs. We 
freely acknowledge and appreciate their earnestness and good 
intentions. At first sight it seems a cogent and attractive 
line of argument to say that Parliament has not time to attend 
to the business of the Church, and that the Church is as a 
result negligently governed and can never hope for real 
reforms. It also seems an attractive idea that the self- 
governing bodies which it is, proposed to set up within the 
Church should be required to adduce some proof of their’ 
fitness and seriousness. The proposal is that the qualification 
for membership of the parochial Church Councils should be 
the status of a communicant. But in practice this would 
mean that a very large proportion of the nation, instead of 
being drawn within the influence of the Church, would be 
definitely thrust away. To our way oi thinking, it is intensely 
important that what may be called the outer fringes of Church- 
men should find it easy and not difficult for them to identify 
themselves at any moment with the workings of the Church. 
The Church should keep her arms open, not locked into an 
impenetrable barrier. 

In a letter to the Tvmes in October the Bishop of Manchester 
pointed out with great force that under the proposed new 
model the Church democracy would become a plutocracy. The 
Church would no longer be a comprehensive national Church, 
but the Church of a sect, and we fear a highly elericalized sect. 
The Bishop of Manchester protested against the assumption 
that men and women are not sincere members of the Church of 
England unless they are confirmed. He pointed out that the 
sons ani daughters of the rich are usually confirmed, since it 
needs considerable independence on the part of boys or girls at 
boarding-schools to eseape Confirmation if their parents are 
Churchpeople. But he went on to show that the assumption 
is quite false in respect of the poor in large centres of population 
and in many country parishes. Among these the pressure of 
public opinion is against Confirmation. We see no hope of 
more liberty, but certainly of much less liberty, along the lines 
which are being advocated by the reformers. Not liberty but 
tyranny comes from the imposition of tests. It has always 
been so. Even with the best intentions in the world, the 
practice of intolerance would be set up if the franchise were 
narrowed. “ It is a very small circle and very select,”’ wrote 
the Bishop of Manchester, “ which in the name of liberty, in- 
dependence, and autonomy asks to have all the wealth of the 
Church of England, all legislation on her behalf, and all the 
rights of her vast body of members, entrusted to its care. It 
is really wonderful that such a claim should have been put 
forward under a plea of self-government.” The true way of 
liberty is that which the Church has followed for generations. 
What greater degree of liberty could the Church have than 
she has hitherto enjoyed? Under the rulings of the Privy 
Council, which have indeed been a true charter of liberty, the 
Church has included at one and the same time such men as 
Pusey, Jowett, Arnold, Colenso, Stanley, Maurice, and Simeon, 
Under a system of self-government exercised on a limited 
franchise, such teachers as these, all of whom, be it remem- 
bered, brought the comforts of religion in their various ways 
to the classes to whom they appealed, could not have 
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co-existed within the same organization. One particular school 
of thought would have gained the ascendancy and would have 
squeezed out the rest. If ever the Church should become a 
sect and should cease to represent the whole nation on its 
spiritual side, we should find it impossible to support the 

stablishment on any logical grounds. 

We ought in fairness to say here that the opponents of the 
“* Life and Liberty” movement, though they have a stricter 
and narrower conception of the Church than we have, do not 
ask for Disestablishment, and apparently do not desire it. But 
they do say that rather than be balked of their particular 
desires for the reform of the Church, they would consent to 
Disestablishment. Thus at one remove they are supporters 
of the principle that the Church may reasonably be de- 
nationalized or the nation unchurched. We think they do not 
appreciate the strong latent love of Englishmen for the Estab- 
lishment. The words of Burke still represent the profound 
popular sentiment. ‘ The majority of the people of England,” 
he wrote, “far from thinking a religious national Estab- 
lishment unlawful, hardly think it lawful to be without one. 
In France you are wholly mistaken if you do not believe us 
above all other things attached to it, and beyond all other 
nations ; and when this people has acted pages and un- 
justifiably in its favour (as in some instances they have done 
most certainly) in their errors you will at least discover their 
zeal.” We know that the kind of Church which we approve, 
and which seems to us a token and assurance of the political 
health of the nation, would not be regarded as a Church at all 
by the reformers of the moment. They think that so loosely 
united an institution regulated by so few spiritual tests must 
be wanting in earnestness. But this was not by any means the 
general opinion of great Churchmen in the past. Jeremy 
Taylor was certainly a great Churchman, but it might surprise 
those who have formed their ideas in accordance with the 
recent propaganda to know that Jeremy Taylor declared that 
the Church properly included all who believed in the Apostles’ 
Creed, 





THE OUTPOURING OF PUBLIC MONEY. 


rT HE Select Committee on National Expenditure have now 

issued their second Report, and it is a document which 
leserves far greater attention both from the Press and from 
the public than apparently it has yet received. Public grati- 
tude is due to the Committee for the care they have taken in 
examining details of expenditure in the numerous Depart- 
ments of the Public Service ; even greater thanks are due for 
the admirable manner in which they have presented their 
Report. On some of the complicated issues dealt with they 
express themselves with a lucidity and a breadth of view 
which are of the greatest value when applied to the problems 
of finance. Necessarily such a Report as this must be largely 
occupied with the consideration of Departmental details. 
These have their importance, forif details are neglected even 
the soundest principles of finance cease to be of value. We 
hope, therefore, it may be possible on a future occasion to 
deal in these columns with some of the Departmental details 
to which the Select Committee have called attention ; but for 
the moment it is more important to deal with the general 
causes which have led to an unnecessary outpouring of public 
money. These are properly placed by the Committee under 
two heads. The first is the lack of efficient Treasury control ; 
the second is the extent to which the methods pursued by the 
Government in financing the war have themselves increased 
the cost of the war. 

It will be convenient to deal with the second of these points 
first. In the early months of the war many eloquent speeches 
were made by the then Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. 
Lloyd George, on the importance of an immediate financial 
sacrifice on the part of every individual in order to prevent the 
accumulation of excessive War Debt. Unfortunately these 
excellent sentiments were not followed by sufficient practical 
action. The amount of taxation imposed was altogether 
insufficient as a contribution to the enormous expenditure 
which had to be met. As a result the Government were 
driven back upon borrowing. As was pointed out in the 
Spectator some weeks ago, there are two methods of borrowing : 
the one is borrowing the savings of the individual citizen ; the 
other is borrowing the credits created by bankers. The former 
method has from the economic point of view effects almost as 
good as those of taxation. It transfers to the Exchequer the 
spending-power previously possessed by the individual. The 
Exchequer spends upon munitions and upon soldiers’ pay 
the money that the individual saves from his, or her, 
expenditure upon theatres or dinners or frocks. That is a 
solid gain to the community, and except for the fact that 








borrowing entails a future burden for interest upon Debt, this 
bond-fide borrowing, if we may so call it, has exactly the same 
economic effect as taxation. On the other hand, if the 
Treasury goes to the Bank of England or to other bankers and 
asks them to lend it credits against which it can draw to meet 
war charges, there is (for reasons which need not here be dealt 
with in detail) an inflation in the total volume of effective 
currency, and consequently a tendency to an increase jg 
prices, 

This argument is accepted to the full by the Committee on 
National Expenditure. They set this proposition out i, 
their Report in words almost identical with those here 
used. They conclude the argument by saying that to the 
extent to which “ fresh credits have been created the Govern- 
ment has given the power to the public to spend more freely 
on things, and the public so far as it spends more freely op 
things instead of investing in Government securities raises 
prices against itself.”” We can see no escape from this con- 
clusion, and if the public continues this process, for which it is 
itself partly responsible by refusing to invest in Government 
Loans, the only remedy is to compel a cessation of the process 
by taking from the individual in the shape of increased taxa- 
tion what he refuses to lend. On other grounds, as the 
Spectator has frequently urged, this policy is desirable, for we 
have already accumulated a Debt of dangerous magnitude, 
We have not, in spite of all Mr. Bonar Law’s optimistic asser- 
tions and insufficient calculations, provided enough revenue 
even to secure a Sinking Fund upon the Debt. Therefore 
the case for increased taxation is overwhelming. 

It is not, however, only by inflating the currency through 
borrowing bankers’ credits that the Government have added 
to prices, and so increased the cost of war against themselves 
as well as helping to increase the cost of living for private 
individuals. In any case it was inevitable that the effect 
of war would tend to send up the prices of certain commodities, 
owing to the diversion of labour to war purposes and to the 
destruction of shipping. These causes diminished the supply 
of staple articles of consumption, while the demand was in 
many cases simultaneously increased owing to the more 
generous feeding both of our troops and of their families left 
behind, who were earning more money than ever before, and 
receiving separation allowances. Here again the right method 
of dealing with the problem would have been by imposing 
fairly heavy taxation upon the better-paid classes of the 
community, while assisting where necessary the really poor 
with some kind of monetary grant. Instead of following 
this policy, the Government, in obedience to Trade Union 
demands, have conceded large increases of wages, generally 
based on the percentage principle, so that the man in receipt 
of the highest wage has received the largest war bonus, though 
his need was obviously less than the man earning a smaller 
wage. 

These increased wages, in turn, led to a further increase in 
the purchasing-power of the community, with the result that 
prices were further bid up. The Select Committee have made 
an attempt to estimate what this progressive rise of prices 
and of wages has cost the country. Their calculation is that 
every ten per cent. addition to wages and prices represents 
an addition of £130,000,000 a year to the national expenditure. 
This is an enormous addition to the burden which the nation is 
nominally taking upon its shoulders to-day, but which in 
reality it is passing on to posterity. How serious the situation 
is becoming may be inferred from the fact that all over the 
country a movement is developing (for the present, no doubt, 
confined to Socialists) for the repudiation of the National 
Debt, on the ground that this generation has no right 
to burden an indefinite posterity with a heavy annual payment 
to meet our extravagance. The Committee sum up their con- 
clusions as follows :— 


“ Fresh cycles 0? wage advances succeed one another. Each one 
results in further increases of prices, or in preventing a reduction of 
prices. An individual trade may obtain, by a wage advance, 
temporary relief from the increase in the cost of living, but only, as 
a rule, at the expense of all other trades. And the gain is short-lived, 
for the result is a demand from the others for similar advances, 
which raise the cost also of the commodities they produce. The 

roducers are raising prices against themselves as consumers. 

vantime the cost of the war is vastly increased. We are deeply 
impressed by the seriousness of the position in this respect, and are 
convinced that, if the process continuas, the result can hardly fail 
to bo disastrous to all classes of the nation.” 


We pass to the other general consideration on which the 
Committee lay stress—namely, the lack of efficient Treasury 
control. The Committee touched on this point in their 
former Report, and they are evidently not a little nettled to 
find that the Cabinet has so far done nothing to give effect 
to their previous recommendations. They now recommen¢ 
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among other things, an increase in the Treasury staff, on the 
ound that the present staff is insufficient to cope with the 
enormous amount of work that has to be done. We confess 
to feeling very sceptical whether such a measure would have 
the least effect in the present temper of the Cabinet and of the 
ublic. The Committee themselves indeed appear to share 
this scepticism, for after elaborating their proposal for an 
increase in the Treasury staff they go on to say: “ It is neces- 
gary to emphasize finally that the effectiveness of Treasury 
control depends not only on the efficiency of officials but on 
the attitude of Ministers.” They point out that the Treasury 
is powerless unless it receives support from the Cabinet. 
Clearly if that support is not forthcoming the officials of the 
Treasury, however numerous they: may he, will be able to 
effect nothing against the opposition of Departmental officials, 
many of whom are notoriously eager to spend as much as they 
can in order to magnify the importance of their own Depart- 
ments. Hitherto neither the present Cabinet nor its prede- 
cessors have shown the least inclination to support the very able 
officials at the Treasury. These officials have for years past 
been fighting an uphill battle against the waste of public money, 
but nobody has given them any help. The primary blame no 
doubt rests with the present Cabinet and its predecessors, 
but for the ultimate cause we must look beyond the politicians 
who happen at the moment to be in power. A country has 
the politicians it deserves, and if a country cares for economy 
its politicians will also care. The trouble is that vast numbers 
of the population of this country, and indeed of every country, 
can never get into their minds the fact that the moncy which 
the Government spend must ultimately come out of the 
pockets of private individuals. People quite seriously 
believe, or act as if they seriously believe, that Government 
money drops from the skies, and that the more freely it is 
poured out in a refreshing rain the better for every one and 
the worse for no one. Until that fallacy is destroyed no 
progress towards public economy can be expected. One of 
the best ways of destroying this pernicious but deeply rooted 
fallacy is to make taxation as far as possible direct rather 
than indirect, and above all to make every elector pay some 
direct tax. In addition, it is extremely important to secure 
financial decentralization, so that each be government area 
may be responsible for raising its own revenue and mecting 
its own expenditure. 








THE HARVEST OF THE SEA. 


NY one who can suggest a rational method of increasing 
the nation’s food-supplies deserves an attentive 
hearing. We would therefore direct attention to a most 
suggestive and entertaining article by Mr. Moreton Frewen 
in the current Nineteenth Century on “‘ The Ocean, the State, 
and the Fisherman.’’ Mr. Frewen takes as his text a state- 
ment made many years ago by the late Sir John Lawes, 
the agricultural chemist, to the effect that “the meat yield 
of an average acre of ocean off the Nore was greater than the 
meat yield of a hundred acres of the best Northamptonshire 
pasture.” The statement may not be literally true by any 
means, but it reminds us very forcibly of the immense poten- 
tialities of our fisheries. Mr. Frewen proceeds tentatively 
to estimate the possible value of the Irish fisheries under 
proper control, not at a hundred times the value of Irish 
pastures, but at £1 per head of the population, or about 
£5,000,000 a year. He reminds us that “the present gross 
return from the fisheries of the British Isles is over £10,000,000 
a year, and the total capital they have been able to attract 
is only a paltry £12,000,000.” Mr. Frewen’s point is that the 
yield from the fisheries might be increased to an almost 
unlimited extent, if the Government took a more active 
interest in the subject, and he proceeds to give some very 
remarkable evidence from Canada and America to support 
his contention. He tells us that while Great Britain “ spends 
all told on its fisheries less than £50,000 a year,’’ Canada 
spends over £250,000 a year, while the United States spends 
at least five times as much as Canada. It might be thought 
that North America, which can feed its hundred millions 
from its own wheatfields and also export vast quantities of 
corn to Europe, could afford to neglect its fisheries, and that 
we, on the contrary, who cannot feed half our people from 
the produce of our soil, should cultivate our fisheries with 
the greatest zeal. But this is, unfortunately, the exact 
Teverse of the truth. 

America was awakened to the importance of the question 
& generation ago by the efforts of Mr. Spencer Baird, who, 
unlike Frank Buckland, contrived to enlist the intelligent 
support of the officials. The Federal Department of Fisheries 
came into being, and began to restock the polluted rivers 
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of New England with the salmon that had deserted them long 
since. Salmon ova were bought from Canada at £9 a 
thousand, which is equivalent to £135 for the ova of a twenty- 
pounder, and were hatched in the Penobscot River. When 
Mr. Frewen visited the Maine hatchery in 1899, four hundred 
salmon of that size had been bought from the Penobscot 
fishermen for twelve shillings apiece. The river is still 
polluted and obstructed, but every year two million salmon 
fry are released in its tributaries, and the annual catch is 
about ten thousand salmon averaging fifteen pounds each. 
The annual expenditure on the hatchery is only £800, so 
that the cost of the salmon to the State is less than three- 
halfpence a pound. Mr. Frewen estimates that in our rivers a 
larger percentage of the fry would survive, and, allowing two- 
pence a pound for the cost of netting, he declares that “ the 
market price on our slabs for this fine fish should not be 
two shillings a pound, but fourpence.” Every one has heard 
that mediaeval apprentices in England used to stipulate 
that they should not be expected to eat salmon every day 
of the week, so plentiful was the monarch of fishes in our rivers. 
There would be nothing unnatural or fantastic in an attempt to 
revive our salmon fisheries on a large scale. On the Pacific 
coast the fishery experts have worked marvels. The States 
of Oregon and Washington in 1900 released over a hundred 
and twenty million salmon fry, at a cost of £17,000 a year; 
the annual value of the salmon canned in these States was 
over £2,000,000. In California, the salmon harvest of the 
Sacramento River was increased by over four million pounds 
in weight; it was officially stated that an expenditure of 
£720 on the hatchery had returned nearly a hundredfold, 
although the retail price of the salmon was only threepence- 
halfpenny per pound. The Germans have taken the hint fron 
America and tried to restock the Rhine and the Weser. As 
long ago as 1901, it was said that if only three out of every 
thousand fry released in the Weser survived, three salmon 
averaging twelve pounds each were a good return for an ex- 
penditure of seven shillings and sixpence. California has not 
confined its attention to the salmon. In 1879 the California Fish 
Commission transported about a hundred bass from the Atlantic 
and released them in the Pacific. Nine years later such vast 
quantities of bass were being netted that the State Legislature 
thought it necessary to prohibit the sale of any bass weighing 
less than eight pounds, lest they should be exterminated. 
But the bass flourishes, and a single boat has in a day taken 
fifteen hundred bass weighing nine thousand pounds. Another 
important food-fish, the American shad, which used to be 
regarded as a luxury on the Atlantic coast, was introduced 
in 1882 to the Bay of San Francisco. It is now so plentiful 
all along the Pacific coast that its retail price there is only 
half what it is in the Eastern States. The California Fish 
Commission not only stocks the sea and the rivers, but it alse 
sees that the public benefit by its labours. Colonel Winestock, 
the Commissioner, is now the “ only licensed buyer and seller 
of ocean fish,” and is trying to break down the “ Rings ’”’ in 
the fish trade, which would rather destroy cargoes of fish than 
lower the price. Similar methods, it seems, have been adopted 
in New South Wales and in Ontario, to the entire satisfaction 
of the consumer. 

Lord Dunraven’s fishery programme, to which Mr. Frewen 
draws attention, would unquestionably enlarge and cheapen 
our supplies of fish. His first proposal, for the artificial 
propagation of fish fry to restore our inshore fisheries, must 
command universal assent. The methods are well known, 
and the results are certain. His next suggestion is, when 
peace returns, to convert to peaceful uses the numerous 
armed trawlers and mine-sweepers employed against the 
enemy submarines, and to enrol their crews as a Royal Naval 
Reserve with co-partnership in profits. Our fishing fleets 
would thus be greatly increased. Lord Dunraven would 
not leave the catch to be dealt with, according to present 
market methods, by the trade. He has quoted a statement 
made in the House of Commons by a Scottish Member, well 
acquainted with the fishing industry, who deprecated State 
loans to fishermen on the ground that an increased catch 
would ruin them : 

‘* Indefinite expansion of the fleet means congested markets and 
ruin. Last year was one of the best for fishermen, and it is signifi- 
cant that in Yarmouth on one day the price (of herrings) was 40s., 
while on another day owing to the glut they were sold at 2s. 6d. 1s 
must not be forgotten that as soon as the question is settled in 
favour of State loans for Scotland you have got to face the same 
question on a bigger scale in England. . . »« Then ruin ané 
disaster is before the industry.” 


That is to say, the interests of the trade and the public are 
in direct opposition. The consumer wants more and cheaper 
fish, but the trader thinks that he profits most by a limited 
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output at a high price. To meet this evil, Lord Dunraven 
has proposed that the State should fix wholesale prices for 
fish, according to its value and quality, and, further, that the 
State should provide cold storage in every town and reduce 
the railway rates to a minimum. It will not do merely to 
label this scheme as “ State Socialism,” and to regard it 
therefore as beyond the pale of discussion. Admittedly fish 
in this country is relatively scarce and dear, even in the 
best of times, and therefore forms far too small a part of 
the national dietary. Mr. Frewen declares that the average 
daily consumption of fish is barely an ounce, out of a total 
of forty ounces :— 

“Given a price such as fo mee (a pound) and a supply un- 
limited and in perfect ouniiian all 4. a a might tt not be 

ible to expand consumption to eight ounces a day and pay the 

tate for its services a penny per pound? Here is prospect of 
a revenue item of nearly forty millions sterling annually—the Naval 
Estimates provided, so to speak, by that Ocean which is under 
the keels of our Dreadnoughts, and also the nation’s butcher's bill 
economised by perhaps one-third.” 
It sounds far too good to be true, and yet it is not by any 
means a fairy-tale, for it is a logical deduction from the 
experience gained by America, Canada, and Australia in 
dealing with the food supplies of the sea and the rivers. 
“You can have fish as cheap as you please if only you will 
eat more fish,” said the Californian Fish Commissioner; and 
the British public would, we are sure, respond to the cheerful 
invitation as readily as the Californians have done. It is 
probable that when our men come home from the war, they 
will have something to say in this matter. Great quantities of 
fish are now being shipped from Canada and Newfoundland 
to the Western Front, as an agreeable variant to “ bully beef,” 
and many men who when at home could not afford to buy 
fresh fish may contract the fish-eating habit and insist on 
continuing it when they return. Granted a sufficiently active 
public demand for more fish and cheaper fish, the Government 
might be induced to give serious attention to this really 
important and interesting problem. 














COMMON INCAPACITIES. 

\HE mental incapacities so often to be seen in moderately, and 
even exceedingly, able people are a constant source of surprise 
to their friends, but only of occasional vexation to themselves. For 
instance, it is a very irritating thing for a man to know that, while he 
can write an exceptionally good letter, long or short, concise or 
rambling, playful or businesslike, he is sure to put into it some mis- 
spelling which will suggest illiteracy to the undistinguishing reader. 
On the other hand, he probably will not mind in the least if he is 
found out in complete ignorance of the points of the compass. Some 
people are capable of entering a friend’s house in some well-known 
London square twenty times a year and being uncertain whether it 
looks north, south, east, or west. If directed to go to the north side 
of a street, they will say hopelessly: “I wish you would tell me if 
you mean it’s on the left or on the right.” They will even suspect 
their informant of making difficulties if he asks them which way they 
imagine themselves to be facing when they ask the question. They 
have no sense of locality, no knowledge of the lie of the city in which 
they live, no instinctive love of the sun. All this they are quite 

ready to admit. Their ignorance is without shame. 

Another strange incapacity has to do with the flight of time. 
Some people cannot be punctual. They never know what o’clock 
it is. With this goes as a rule the habit of procrastination. The 
peculiarity produces inconvenience to a man’s friends and very 
often agony for himself. Probably procrastination is the only mental 
habit unconnected with wrongdoing which produces keen remorse 
and which is, we believe, incurable. The number of misfortunes, 
broken friendships, unforgiven slights, which have no explanation 
but procrastination, none know but those possessed of this devil. 
Neither candour nor deceit can ever extricate the procrastinator 
from the tight places into which he lets himself slide. “‘ I meant to 
do you this little favour,” he says to his friend, “‘ but put it off from 
day to day till I was ashamed to make belated allusion to the 
subject.” The friend hears but does not believe. “ He forgot me, 
not caring about me,” he says to himself. Perhaps the repentant 
man decides to lie in his own defence. ‘“ By an unfortunate accident 
my letter carrying out your wishes was never sent,” he says. ‘‘ Out 
of sight, out of mind,” reflects the friend. Two people are sad, and 
one is self-reproachful—on account of an incapacity. But however 
unhappy or ashamed he may feel in the particular instance, no one 
minds in a general way being reproached with unpunctuality . 
indeed, it is a quality which seems to belong to sympathetic people’ 
Those who think only about themselves are not absent-minded, 
Their subject of thought is too engrossing. 

Another common incapacity is that for mental arithmetic. For 











some.men and more women spoken figures have no meaning. They 
get fur themselves a very bad character for accuracy when they are 
very young. After that they become wary, and sometimes trade 
upon their defect. It is a serious defect in its way. On the Other 
hand, it seems very frequently to accompany talent, while its Oppo. 
site, a certain arithmetical vision, does not exclude marked dulneas 
in every other direction. It is always said that music is the most 
universal of the arts. For all that, it is a sealed book to a vast 
number of people. It is not unusual to meet some one who does not 
know one tune from another ; and though it is believed that certain 
tribes of Africans are unable to distinguish a picture, such a defect 
is unheard of among Europeans, let alone among the educated, 
There are men and women who have no perception of music at all, 
who are yet able to gauge their loss and scientifically to analyse thejp 
own defect. A few, especially if they have any literary gift, am 
pathetically anxious to see inside the locked door behind which lieg 
a vast region of delight. We know one man who read eagerly on the 
subject of musical composition and studied the lives of the great 
composers in the vain hope of finding out what it was all about, but 
was always baffled in the attempt and never certain between a scale 
and a tune. ‘“‘ What can they mean when they say that some 
music is intellectual ? ’’ he would sigh. He was a good scholar who 
had been considered as a boy to be unusually incapable of a false 
quantity. He had an acute ear, recognized voices, could judge of 
mimicry, was an ardent admirer of the more musical poets, and no 
bad versifier himself. Imagine such a man unable to distinguish a 
portrait from a landscape, and that without provable defect of 
eyesight. It is unthinkable! As we have said, he regretted his 
defect; but he did not feel it to be any humiliation, and never 
regarded notice being taken of it in the light of a reproach. 

There is, we think, only one common mental defect which must 
never be mentioned in the presence of the sufferer, and that is a lack 
of the sense of humour. No man has yet lived who believed, even if 
he declared himself, without it, or who could regard any remark 
upon his supposed deprivation as other than an insult. A woman 
might forgive the accusation, a man never. Far be it from us to 
attempt to define what humour is. The greatest critics have failed 
—perhaps because it is always changing. This being so, it is im- 
possible not to wonder why every man regards it as necessary to his 
own self-respect. When he says that “ poor So-and-so ”’ is “ without 
the remotest sense of humour” he means no harm. He may really 
like the poor fellow very much, but he would be very indignant 
indeed if So-and-so said it of him. To hear an angry man repelling 
a suggestion of lack of humour is a most ridiculous and rather 
pathetic sight. It is like seeing a small child square up to a man, 
It is so obvious that he cannot make his blows effective. But why 
are we all so touchy about this characteristic ? Do we believe, as 
some people say, that without it a man can have no sense of pro- 
portion, or do we believe that a man without humour must be a 
bore ? The last would be absurd, because it is a truism to say that 
many a caustic wit, many a genial man of information, and many a 
charming woman has no humour. 

We think the chief reason is a far simpler one than philosophers 
jook for. The humour of any particular circle belongs more or less 
to the cultivation and manners, at any rate to the usage du monde, of 
that circle, and to deny it to any one is, to his mind, like denying to 
him a knowledge of the world. No one likes to be told he is not a maa 
of the world, though his critic may mean something not in his dis- 
favour. Again, a man without humour cannot stand chaff, and has 
no right whatever to chaff his friends. In tho latter case he will be 
awkward, and may be cruel. In the former he is likely to be a sort of 
mental mollycoddle who cannot stand those healthy draughts and 
invigorating games the fear of which is regarded as unmanly in 
Englishmen. A thousand people who hate to be chaffed, except by 
those who never do it but with flattering or affectionate purpose, 
pretend that they like it because they like the sort of man who does 
like it and would be glad to be thought to resemble him. A thousand 
others turn an east wind of hardly permissible ridicule at intervals 
upon their friends because they are under the impression that in 
doing so they prove their own humour. If we are right, the question 
why women are less touchy than men on the subject is solved. They 
are not looked down on—or only by their own sex—for want of 
mental hardihood. We think any man would rather live in the same 
house with a woman less humorous than himself than with one who 
was more so, just as he would rather marry a woman less courageous 
than himself than one who was more so. This is not, as cynics say, 
because he likes to excel. Every man desires to marry a womal 
better than himself, and that not in one but in many particulars. 
Who would like to say to himself: “ My wife’s heart is harder than 
mine,” or even “ She has a better eye than I to the main chance” ? 

It is always a very difficult question to decide whether the instinct 
to hide or to display defects of character is less admirable. Where 
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the modesty which hides does not partake of hypocrisy, we think it 
is more to be respected than a shameless display. Nevertheless, 
where humour is concerned the world would be more comfortable if 
those who have none could find it out and admit it. Unfortunately 
the only people who ever do declare their own poverty in this matter 
are people lacking in a sense of fun, and they lie to save their skins— 
at the expense of their souls, being determined not to advance out 
of the mental cover which they probably took upon leaving school, 
whatever their would-be playmates may think of them. 





THE HARMLESS NECESSARY ENGLISH. 
NE of these days it will happen, we may quite confidently 

O expect: the spirit of Gallic irony will poise a moment over 

the British Western Front and wing back to Paris gay with the dis- 

covery that there are English soldiers fighting there. I can imagine, 
though I dare not try to imitate, the impish wit with which the 
theme will be developed. Jean Pas de Nom will record how, on 
going to the battlefield to see the heroic deeds of the Australians, 

Canadians, Irish, Newfoundlanders, New Zealanders, Scottish, 

South Africans, and Welsh in the British Army, he encountered 

unexpectedly another tribe of fighters, the English, hitherto un- 

known and unrecorded. He will tell of their habits, customs, speech, 
and manner of fighting with the glee of a discoverer. Not more 
glad was Sir Joseph Banks finding a new world of botany opened to 
him on landing at Botany Bay. 

It is not given to an English pen to venture on such irony. So 

I must be content in a duller way to state explicitly that there are 

English soldiers on the British front ; that indeed there are more 

English soldiers than all the rest combined (a quite natural fact, 
since the white population of England is greater than that of the 
other parts of the Empire) ; and try to give a reason why this fact 
has been so much ignored in popular comments on the war. 
The reason lies in what may be called the philosophy of pub- 
licity. A great New York editor, seeking to explain to a “cub 
reporter ’’ what is news, illustrated: “If this afternoon on Broad- 
way a dog bites a man, that is not news. But if a man bitesadog, 
that is news.”’ It is the unusual, the abnormal, that a newspaper 
must seek to record. It is not its business to write history, but to 
provide day by day some of the raw material of history. A news- 
paper that sought to give a considered and well-balanced record 
of a day’s events would take a year in going to press, and would 
then be suitable for the library rather than the breakfast-table. 
Look backward at the campaign on the British front in Flanders 
and Artois in the light of newspaper conditions. At first very little 
publicity of any kind was allowed. We heard nothing at all of that 
modern Thermopylae when the First Five Divisions held the 
Allied left flank. (The First Five Divisions were made up of English 
soldiers in excess of the due racial proportions in the British Islands.) 
When the ban on news was a little less severe, contemporary 
English newspaper records gave the casual reader the idea that the 
British Arnty was almost wholly made up of Indian troops, or at 
least that the Indian troops were doing most of the work. The 
Indian troops were the unusual feature of the Army. They stood out 
from the mass, They had paragraph value. Their place was taken 
for a brief while by Territorial troops—the London Scottish in 
particular—for the same reason. Later the Canadians arrived atthe 
front, and they had, as newcomers, as Colonial volunteers, the chief 
paragraph value for a time. When the Anzacs made their appear- 
ance first, they held the stage. Now at different times one group 
or another of the great Imperial Army comes into the field of the 
snap-shot camera with which the journalist records the events 
of the day. But the mass of the Army, which is English, rarely 
gets special attention, because it is the mass, and as the mass its 
“news function” is to provide the background for some group or 
other. Yet in every great battle the English troops, naturally, 
have been the most numerous, have done their full share of the work 
in hand, and have not been backward in gallant emulation among 
their Imperial brothers to do deeds of shining courage. When a con- 
sidered history of the war comes to be written this fact will be plain. 
But it is not, and never will be, made plain in current popular 
accounts. 

And the High Command, for other reasons than those governing 
newspaper conditions, often has to assist in buttressing an incorrect 
and disproportionate view of the English work at the front. If in 
a despatch special mention is made of the gallantry of Canadian or 
Australian troops in some action, nothing in the way of information 
is given to the enemy. But special mention of “ English ” troops 
would be so vague as to be almost useless ; the mention needs to be 
of Kents, of Worcestershires, or Londoners, or Yorkshires; and 
that might communicate to the enemy really valuable information 
as to the disposition of our troops, and so is not always possible. 


identifying the enemy’s divisions in different sections of the line, 
watching out for the appearance of new divisions, for the splitting up 
of veteran units to stiffen weaker units,andsoon, This work is easy 
to us, for we are constantly taking prisoners. It is harder for the 
Germans, because they rarely get prisoners from us now. We have 
to be on guard against giving the enemy facts which might prove 
the keys to the solution of puzzles that are worrying him. A 
current incident to illustrate the value of identification is the large 
reward which we know the Germans to have offered to their regi- 
ments in the line for the capture of the first American prisoner. It 
is not that the Hun intends to scalp that American prisoner and 
burn him at the stake (for the Hun is probably short of fuel), 
but that he is worrying thus early as to the direction from which 
the new attack is likely to come. When he can certainly identify 
an American division at any point of the line, he will be in a better 
position to draw conclusions, Similarly, though not quite of the 
same importance, knowledge that a certain Englis'. regiment was 
in a certain place on a certain day would be valuable to the 
enemy. 

So the conspiracy of circumstances makes it necessary that the 
harmless necessary English should be ignored to a great degree in the 
current accounts of the war. I do not think that the English soldier 
“* grouses ”’ on the subject. Indeed, I am sure he does not feel hurt, 
for he makes it a subject of “ chipping,” and with him chipping 
is always a sign of good humour and complacency. He does not 
“chip ” when he is sore about a thing, and he only “ chips” with, 
and at, those people who are his friends. 

Thus the closest of friends are the gunners and the infantry, 
and between gunner and infantryman “chipping” is constant. 
Infantry develops the theme that the gunner is a selfish hound who 
stays far back in the rear because he would be frightened to death 
if he saw a Hun. Artillery retorts that he can’t see why they keep 
the infantry mud-crunchers in the field at all, because the gunners 
do all the real fighting. That is “chipping.” If it is done artistic- 
ally, it will amuse a shed full of men just as the “ back-chat”’ 
of nigger minstrel comedians does. It is proof, as I have said, 
of the most thorough good understanding between the “chippers.” 
It shows (in the instance quoted) that they know that the Artillery 
provides the very best kind of preparatory school for teaching 
the Hun manners, and that the Infantry provides the finishing 
school. 

Now on this point of the share of the work at the front, when an 
English division is neighbour to a Colonial division and the men 
become really good friends (not until then) there will be great 
“‘ chipping.” I overheard once, in Munster Alley on the Somme, 
some Australians and some Yorkshire ‘ Tykes” explaining very 
humorously to one another how entirely unnecessary the other 
fellow was in the campaign. The Australians professed to think 
that the British really ought to go home and let people who knew 
how to deal with Fritz run the show; and the “Tykes” professed 
to believe that the Australians were cannibals, and if they were not 
watched well would eat the Germans and come back and poison 
the whole Army with contagion And they were the best of friends 
(they were practising communism in “ fags ’’), for it is only among 
good friends that this chipping is allowed. 

No, the English soldier is not sore about his lack of paragraph 
value. Probably the local paper of his town keeps an eye on his 
battalion, and occasionally lets his fellow “ towneys”” know that 
the Blankshires or the Nutlands are doing their bit : and he is con- 
tent with that. But the outside observer, the neutral in our midst, 
is apt to be awkwardly, perhaps dangerously, misled. So, as a matter 
of patriotism, if not of news, the British Press should occasionally go 
out of its way to record the existence at the front of the English. 
There is really a rich mine of paragraphs in the English “ Tommy.”’ 
He is so quaint as well as sturdy as a fighter ; not gay, not reckless, 
but good-humoured, killing only as a matter of sheer necessity, 
and being killed with a stoic indifference: a “ sticker” of the first 
quality, but always airing some silly little grouse ; holding a trench 
like a hero and grumbling about the breakfast bacon like a querulous 
old Pacificist. An incident sticks in my mind cf the charge that took 
Martinpuich. As we strolled up through a very poor specimen 
of Hun barrage—“ strolled” is the accurate word—a “ Tommy ” 
dropped into a shell-hole and took cover for a moment there. His 
sergeant called out: “ Here, Hawkins [that is not the right name}, 
what are yer hanging back for?” Hawkins got up and resumed the 
stroll. ‘ Who’s a-hanging back?” he said. ‘‘Can’t a man have 
a half-mo’ to light his blinking fag ? Who’s a millionaire and got 
all the crimson matches that a man can’t get down to light a fag.” 
During the morning Hawkins did very well and his name was sent 
forward for a mention. But he was still grousing, hours after, 
about the unreasonableness of the sergeant, who had not recog- 





A great amount of the Staff work at the front is devoted to 


nized that he would not go down a shell-hole except “ to light 4 
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fag.” And the stubborn trench-holding way in which “ Tommy ” 
sticks to his clichés, his little jokes! Shells are always “ iron 
rations ” to him because he doesn’t like the iron ration (the bag 
ef biscuits, beef, sugar, tea, and meat extract which is the emer- 
geney ration); neither eating it, which he must do sometimes ; 
nor carrying it about, which he must do always; nor explaining 
why he has lost it, which he has to do often. After Loos he wrote 
home joyfully about “ giving Fritz his iron rations.”” Every Somme 
artillery preparation the same phrase cropped up constantly in his 
letters, and I wager that after the Menin Road battle a full fifty 
per cent. of the letters from the field recorded that “ Fritz was given 
his iron rations and did not like them.” 

Perhaps without great sacrifice of the interesting for the sake of 
the true, the newspapers might give an occasional day, or week, 
to “featuring ” the English soldier, his good-humoured, irresistible 
stubbornness in attack or defence, his admirable patience under 
real afflictions, and his quaint impatience under trifles. And why not 
open up now the records of those wonderful first months when 
English regiments did what seemed to be impossible ? When the 
war has been won and the accounts are made up, it will be found 
most certainly that the English, man for man, have done at least 
their full share of all the hard fighting. Meanwhile they are getting 
less than justice in contemporary records. Frank Fox. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


—_— oo 

[Letlers of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
eften more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
All treble the space.) 

THE PUBLIC SCHOOL IN FICTION. 
{To tee Eprroz or THE “ Sprcrator.’’] 
Sir,—I have read with deep interest The Loom of Youth and the 
numerous letters you have published on the book. The honest 
intention of the author of this courageous, remarkable, un- 
pleasantly realistic volume, in discussing certain subjects which 
most of us avoid, is apparent, but assuming that it faithfully 
portrays the state of Fernhurst, I believe it would be an incredible 
assumption that it represents an average Public School. 

Perhaps you will allow me to support in the Spectator some of 
the suggestions made by “‘ A Lover of Games,”’ and by Mr. Ernest 
Howard, pp. 712 and 713 of your issue of December 15th. To 
justify this request I must explain that while the Royal Military 
College at Sandhurst was clesed for the improvement cf water 
supply, from September, 1874, to March, 1876, I superintended classes 
formed in different stations in Great Britain for the education 
ef all cavalry and infantry cadets, who after being temporarily 
attached to corps were taught by ex-Staff College graduates called 
garrison instructors. 1 inspected all classes twice annually, and 
having sons of my own to place in schools I had some seprrate 
conversation with all the young officers, who talked with the 
freedom of lads living in different officers’ messes. We discussed 
freely schoo] customs, and I suppose I asked some hundreds the 
question: ‘‘ Well, would you send your younger brother there ? ”’ 
and in ninety-five out of a hundred cases received for an answer 
an emphatic “ Yes.” This indicates that schools as Fernhurst is 
now shown did not then supply the Army with officers. 

After this digression I revert to your correspondents’ letters. 
While admitting all the advantages of athletics not only for 
training in leadership but also as inducing to clean living, I urge 
that masters should consider, more than at present is the custom, 
the claims of intellect and industry, and that the House-Master 
should endeavour to rule the boys through the Prefects, as Mr. 
Howard suggests. I cannot accept the apparently accepted con- 
clusion that there is as “ much religion at a Public School as 
anywhere else.” I believe there is much more, as is shown by 
the efforts made in the East End of London and elsewhere to 
assist boys less well circumstanced, but this indeed should be the 
case considering the worldly position of the majority of parents 
ef Public School boys. I fear that while parents welcome athletic 
svccesses of their sons, they seldom help the schoolmasters by 
showing as much interest_in their sons’ studies. It would be 
better if mothers took more interest in the religion of their sons, 
and if fathers impressed on them the advice given by Tom Brown’s 
father on cleanliness of language and living on going first to 
school.—I am, Sir, &c., Evetyn Woop, F.M. 

Millhurst, Herlow, Essex. 











[To tHe Epiron or tae “ Sprcrator.’’) 

Sir,—I hope I may he allowed the privilege of a few lines of 
rejoinder to some of your correspondents. Mr. Arnold Lunn 
eeseribes my previous letter as “ patently personal and most 
ofiensive.”’ I am sorry it should have given him this impression. 
I have no knowledge whatever of Mr. Alec Waugh except what 
may be gleaned from the pages of The Loom of Youth, and I set 
ont to attack not the man but some of the views expressed in his 
book. 

More ihaa cone of your correspondents bas asked which of the 





Fernhurst masters I described as “ blatant and unmitigated cads.” 
Here are two: Jenks, who persuaded two boys to “ own up” by 
promising not to report them to the chief, and then promptly 
reported them; and Macdonald—“ one of the most splendid men 
that Fernhurst has ever owned on its staff ”’—who habitually held 
his colleagues up to ridicule before his class, and who described 
Farrar’s edition of St. Luke to the class in these words: “ Filth 
and garbage! Take it away and put it down the water-closet.” 
(“Tle had a genius for spontaneous comments.”’) I should algo 
put Princeford, Rogers, Christy, and Claremont in the same 
category. I admit that the description does not apply to Ferrers 
or “ The Bull,” though possibly each would have applied it to the 
other. 

I am sorry to see that some of your correspondents know of 
schools in which the Fernhurst tone prevails. I still continue to 
believe that such schools are exceptional. I base this belief upon 
an intimate knowledge of three Public Schools and upon the fact 
that readers of The Loom of Youth—men of various schools, ages, 
and professions—whom I have asked: “ Is this, in your opinion, 
a true description of a Public School? ” have ell replied to the 
same effect: ‘‘ Not of any school that I know of.’’-—I am, Sir, as 
before, AnotHer Mere ScHCOLMAstTeR. 





THE “CHURCH TIMES” AND “ UNHAPPY HEREFORD!” 
{To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Spsctator.’’] 
Sir,—The nomination of the Dean of Durham to the See of Here. 
ford is a source of satisfaction to wise and of dissatisfaction to 
foolish Churchmen; and, as the latter are more vociferous than 
the former, those who stand outside the little world of ececle. 
siastical disputes may be disposed to attach more importance to 
the agitation which is being set on foot against the appointment 
than it deserves. From a political as from a religious point of 
view, this agitation, which is personal and artificial in character, 
is a negligible quantity. Its significance lies in the evidence 
which it gives as to the temper and aims of the party by which 
it has been engineered. In its issue of December 14th, in a 
leading article entitled ‘‘Unhappy Hereford!” the Church 
Times, which is nothing if not candid, and proclaims designs and 
policies which the more cautious adherents to its programme 
hesitate to put into words, lets the cat out of the bag with com- 
plete ingenuousness. Dr. Henson, it tells us, “ well knows that 
in a disestablished Church the position of himself and those who 
range themselves with him would instantly become precarious.” 
ITabemus confitentem reum. We shall have only ourselves to 
thank for the consequences if we give “ Life and Liberty” to 
fanatics who avow their intention of stifling the one and crushing 
the other in such a manner as to reduce what was once the 
Church of England to the level of “a waspish sect glorying as 
none other in her rigidity and exclusiveness.’’—I am, Sir, &c., 
A Liperat CeurcHMay. 





THE DEAN OF ST. PAUL’S ON KAISERISM. 

{To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—Sweeping paradoxes have their controversial uses, especially 
when they contain a stinging core of truth. The Dean takes 
Kaiserism and says that it is (as no doubt it is om»the whole) 
** efficient, economical, honest.’’ He takes our own system, labels 
it “‘ democracy,’”’ and finds it to be ‘‘a squalid anarchy . 
wasteful, inefficient, and generally corrupt.”” But the successful 
application of Kaiserism implies a docile population. ‘“ Demo- 
cracy,”’ after all, is merely the art of administering an indocile, 
critical, and opinionated population. We used to have something 
like a benevolent Kaiserism in India. It was emphatically 
“efficient, economical, honest.” But we have no longer a 
contentedly docile population. Hence uncomfortable throes of 
adaptation and growth. 

We assume (perhaps wrongly) that the extraordinary docility of 
the German population is a result of German military successes 
in 1864, 1866, and 1870. On those occasions, submission to military 
requirements was extremely profitable to the German people. It 
has, already, not proved so successful in the fourth and greatest 
of their military enterprises. We want them to become not less 
efficient but less aggressive, less docilely submissive for military 
purposes. The habit of submission to the drill sergeant may prove 
too strong for even the lessons of defeat. But, being at war with 
them, we must defeat them if we can. If they refuse to change 
their aggressive organization, so much the worse for them—and 
for us. 

Perhaps the weak point of the Dean’s paradoxical generalization 
is in the implied assumption that the population of the United 
States is too “ democratic ’’ to be steadfastly docile ‘‘ for the 
period of the war ”’ to the orders of their chosen leaders. Ours is 
a typical British compromise between democracy, aristocracy, 
plutocracy, &c. In France we have a democracy reluctantly and 
critically docile to the old Napoleonic bureaucracy. Are there 
not patent indications that the United States is evolving a military 


| organization which is going to be at least as “ efficient, economical, 


honest ” as that of the Kaiser ? 

The Dean, looking back to the wars of the French Revolution, 
doubts if democracies are unaggressive. But the French Republic 
had to fight for existence, and necessarily fought to win, and, 
incidentally, to convert the rest of Europe to its own way of 
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thinking. It did not wholly succeed. But all the world is less 
docile to irresponsible authority than it was, thanks to the French 
Revolution. We have, after all, some reason for hoping that the 
German population may be less docile to aggressive militarism in 
the future. Surely our own task is, first, to win the war, and, 
secondly, to make our democracy, if democracy it be, more efficient, 
coherent, capable. We cannot revert to Kaiserisms.—I am, Sir, 
ée., R. 8. T. 





WASTE OF HUMAN FOOD. 
(To vrHe Epiror or tHe ‘“ Specrator.’’] 

sir,-Every patriotic and sensible person will have read the Prime 
Minister’s speech in the columns of the Times on Saturday last 
with the greatest pleasure and agreement, and will only desire that 
the Government should carry out his true and wise words with 
thorough consistency; but unfortunately in the same issue of the 
Times there also appears a notice that ‘‘ Winter racing is to be 
allowed,” which is entirely inconsistent with the following 
sentences in Mr. Lloyd George’s speech in which he said: “ Every 
ton of food which you produce or save in this country is an 
increased weight hurled against the Prussian barrier. The nation 
can help by giving up things which are not essential to victory ”’; 
and public opinion will endorse these words. 

All over the country in agricultural districts dairy cows are 
being reduced in number, and those which remain are giving a 
jess quantity of milk for want of necessary food, whilst pigs and 
poultry are becoming less plentiful on account of the Orders for- 
bidding the use of “‘ dredge corn ”’ for feeding animals and poultry. 
Meanwhile tons of the very best quality of oats which will be so 
much required for human food next year, as well as hay which 
will be very scarce next winter owing to the ploughing up of grass- 
land, are being consumed by useless selling-platers at Newmarket 
and elsewhere, or animals being trained to gallop over hurdles 
in preparation for the winter racing, as well as by so-called 
hunters in order that certain privileged persons, very few of 
whom have done a bit of work for their country, may have the 
opportunity of gambling or some unnecessary sport in war time. 
Every ton of oats so wasted now would be worth untold value 
for human food next winter, as very little extra wheat will be 
now sown for next harvest, whilst hay must be scare in con- 
sequence of the ploughing up of so much grass-land. And it is 
dificult for the agricultural labourer to believe that it is a crime 
to use dredge corn for his pig and poultry, whilst the best quality 
of oats and hay is being squandered on useless animals. 

But it is not only human food that is now being wasted, but 
also man-power and money. The large staff of stablemen could 
be well utilized cither in the Home Forces of the Army if not fit 
for the front, or in taking the places of better men and releasing 
them for more useful military work. At the present time there 
are plenty of men fit for foreign service to be obtained, whose 
places could well be filled by racing stablemen and lads, whilst in 
every trade in the rural districts apprentices are required, 
especially amongst the blacksmiths, plumbers, and other village 
trader, whilst boys are wanted for farm, garden, and other 
general work throughout the Wolds of Lincolnshire. 

But it is not only food and man-power which aro affected, but 
the useless waste of time and money in the maintenance of 
establishments and animals ‘‘ which are not essential to victory.” 
Money is now being asked for to carry on the war, and yet money 
which might well be invested in War Bonds is now heing spent in 
pleasure and amusement. Well may our officers and soldiers on 
leave from the front express their disgust and astonishment at 
what they see and hear, and denounce the disregard by so many 
of their countrymen of the fact that the nation is at war.— 
Iam, Sir, &c., HENEAGE. 
Hainton Hall. 





BEER AND BARLEY. 
(To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 
Siz,—A few weeks ago I drew attention in the Press to the 


anomalous state of affairs by which millers were denied the barley 
that is grown at their own doorsteps for manufacture into 
breadstuffs. This difficulty has lessened for the time being as 
millers are now obtaining more of the local grown, not the quality 
they would choose, but still that which helps to make a fairly 
satisfactory loaf. In that letter I omitted to state that not only 
was the maltster allowed to give 68s. per quarter where the miller 
could give only 62s. 9d., but that the corn merchant, who in many 
cases is the intermediary between the farmer and the manu- 
facturer, is allowed to draw double the commission on a resale to 
a maltster that he is to the miller, thus prejudicing the position of 
the miller still further. I should like to emphasize two further 
points: First, that millers not being able to obtain home-grown 
corn, in many cases have had to fill up with foreign barley at 20s. 
per quarter more money. ‘The extra price thus paid comes out of 
the taxpayers’ pockets, as the Government make up the miller’s 
losses incurred through the drop in the price of the loaf to 9d. 
Secondly, Lord Rhondda stated in reply to Lord Harris that the 
object in the maltsters being allowed to give the higher price was 
to influence farmers to grow barleys which are of better quality 
but have not necessarily the greatest yield (to keep them in 
cultivation). It is almost impossible to believe that in our present 
difficulties farmers should be encouraged for any reason whatever 
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to grow any quality which has not the most prolific yield. Many of 
us believe Lord Rhondda to be the right man in the right place, 
but in this matter we think he has advisers who are hopelessly 
out of touch with the needs of the nation. The recent 
losses through the ‘U’-boats ought to have convinced every one 
that all the barley remaining should be reserved for the loaf, or 
beer should be rationed.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Crown Mills, Lincoln. Dickerson Lana, Director. 





THE AGRICULTURAL LABOURER AND THE FOOD 
RATIONS. 
(To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—Your correspondent Mr. Cheales thinks the agricultural 
labourer will find a difficulty in keeping within the allowed bread 
ration. But how about the meat ration? I do not think that 
either Mr. Cheales or the Food Controller knows how our farm 
men and lads live in these parts. The majority of them are 
hired by the year with board and lodging. If the farmer does not 
board them in his own house, he pays his hind 14s. to 15s. a 
week to “meat” (feed) the men. They have meat (beef) three 
times a day, and plenty of it. The hinds’ wives tell me that you 
cannot well reckon on less than half-a-stone of meat [4 lb.] per 
head per day.—I am, Sir, &., East Rivina. 





DEAFNESS. 
{To tHe Eprror or tHE ‘“ Specraror.'’) 

Sir,—The interesting correspondence about deafness which has 
appeared lately in your columns originated with a sort of protest 
against a remark of mine concerning Walter Greenway when pre- 
tending to be deaf and dumb: he was “suspiciously intelligent in 
appearance, to my mind, for a mute.’”’ While regretting my 
inability to withdraw an obvious suggestion, not for a moment 
intended to be offensive, but merely to state what I am sorry to 
have to regard as fact, I should very much like it to be understood 
that the remark was never meant to apply to those merely “ hard 
of hearing ’’—an entirely different class. 

The kindly letter of ‘Yet Another Deaf Person” in the Spectator 
of December 8th admirably expresses my own experience of the way 
most deaf people bear their misfortune. Fifteen years ago I became 
interested in a little group of deaf (not mute) persons, gathered 
together at the Sheffield Church House, Sunday by Sunday, to 
enjoy a simple service made possible by the devotion, and also the 
inventive skill, of one of themselves—Mr. A. R. Werminski. This 
gentleman produced, forty years ago, an aural instrument by 
means of which deaf persons sitting at tables may, with the aid 
of tubes, follow the singing of hymns, the prayers, the reading of 
Scripture, and the brief address making up the service. My own 
share is the giving of an addréss monthly. If I were devoting my 
whole time to the welfare of these most appreciative friends they 
could be no more grateful. I think that characteristic of the deaf 
ia frequently overlooked. At any rate, the gratitude I have met, 
and which is deservedly showered in more bounteous measure upon 
their real benefactor, Mr. Werminski, also the eagerness they 
habitually show to give newcomers a warm and kindly welcome, 
will ever remain an inspiration and delight to 

13 Priory Road, Sheffield. 


Rosert Houmes. 


(To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Spectaror.’’] 
Sir,—I notice one of your correspondents states that no one can 
learn lip-reading who is past youth. I should like earnestly te 
contradict this, from personal knowledge. I have reason to know 
that lip-reading can be acquired by those of any age; and oh 
the difference it makes! If the deaf and partially deaf only 
realized it, they would flock to learn.—I am, Sir, &c., 

1 Rotherwick Road, N.W. 4. Constance MILEs. 


[To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
S1r,—In my 6on’s absence on his deaf and dumb work, I have 
attended to his correspondence, and been rejoiced at the 
interest his letter in your columns seems to have roused. Since 
my retirement, my son has pulled me in to help in the most 
interesting and fascinating work he has devoted his life and 
fortune to—with the result that the Guild of St. John of Beverley 
appointed me its warden. Its work and objects can be most easily 
understood by any one sending to the address below a halfpenny- 
stamped, addressed envelope, when a leaflet explaining its objects 
will be returned. It is not a society for collecting money, and any 
gifts made to it unasked are administered by a Committee, who 
allot any small sums in hand to needy deaf and dumb objects, and 
a chartered accountant looks over their accounts. The great need 
has lately been much brought home to us, in various ways, 
for a small Home of some sort for the blind deaf and dumb, who 
are of all people in the world the most absolutely isolated and 
dependent. A good lady at Worcester is, in a very small way, 
doing what she can to interest people in this direction, but in my 
now wide experience, owing to my son’s work, I am often in touch 
with such patient sufferers, and I can never forget the intense 
joy of one educated man whom I had not been able to visit for 
over a year, who had lost his two sisters, both deaf, dumb, and 
blind, since my last visit a year ago, when I touched his head, and 
spoke to him on it, and he knew I was there. I never in all my 
long and varied experience as a foreign chaplain, &c., and a parish 
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priest, saw euch a marvellous expression on a human face; and 
I had seen a few weeks before his only surviving brother, simi- 
larly afflicted, but reading his Braile Daily Mail, &. (his wife is 
deaf and dumh but not blind); and before the blindness came he 
had heen the much-respeeted head of a Mission in Yorkshire. At 
Grimsby in the infirmary is a blind deaf-mute who can make 
baskets, hut owing to want of accommodation, &c., he now has to 
eit with his hands before him. At Erith the Wernington Home, 
full to overflowing, and almost self-supporting, takes the deaf- 
mutes from workhouses, &c., and the Guardians pay towards their 
keep—a double benefit! And now the blind deaf and dumb are the 
enes who most call for our aid and sympathy. I can offer a fur- 
nished house, an old ‘‘ public,” converted into’a mission-house for 
work among girls, which for six years was carried on by Horbury 
sisters, obliged now by the exigencies of the war to withdraw, and 
which we are carrying on under difficulties, if any interested 
friends can see their way to help me; but it is useless to start 
except on thoroughly sound financial lines—I am, Sir, &c., 
> Victoria Road, Kensington, W. 8&8. W. H. Oxiey. 





“CHRIST IN FLANDERS.” 
(To tne Eprtor or tHe “ Spectator.'') 

Sir,—In the Spectator of December 8th Mr. C. T. Whitmell makes 
a communication with regard to the confusion which, he says, 
exists regarding the authorship of the poem “ Christ in Flan- 
ders.” It may be as well to clear up any confusion that may 
exist once for all. The facts are these. The late Mrs. Whitmell’s 
striking poem with the above title appeared in your columns on 
September ith, 1915. In the same year Lieutenant E. A. 
Mackintosh, M.C., of the Seaforths, wrote a poem which he also 
entitled ‘Christ in Flanders’’—much shorter than Mrs. 
Whitmell’s, but of rare poetic merit—and which he dated 
“Church Parade, 1915." Of the two, which was written first I do 
not know: no one knows or can now know; for both these gifted 
writers are dead, Mrs. Whitmell dying some months ago, and 
Mr. Mackintosh having laid down his life in France only a fort- 
night since. But I have been in communication with the relatives 
ef both authors, and I am satisfied that neither was aware of the 
existence of the other’s poem, far less of its title. My gallant 
eountryman’s verses were published early this year in a collection 
of his poems issued by Mr. John Lane, which bore the title A 
Highland Regiment. In literary merit they are of a very high 
erder. These poems are truthful documents of the war; poig- 
nant, wistful, reverent, chivalrous, and “ the real thing.” They 
make it clear that the young author—he was but twenty-four 
wher he died—had before him a great poetic future; and they 
whet the appetite for the posthumous volume of his later verses 
which, I believe, is in due time to appear. 

There is a remaining point of curious interest. How many 
remember that the title “ Christ in Flanders” is neither Mrs. 
Whitmell’s copyright, nor Mr. Mackintosh’s, but Balzac’s? In 
er about January o: February, 1831, the great Frenchman sat 
meditating on the Flemish shore on the then recent fall of the 
French monarchy; wondering and fearing as to whether religion 
roust follow in the wake of kingship. And as he meditated he 
recalled an old Flemish legend of the Christ on board a storm- 
tossed ferry-hoat off Ostend; of His walking on the sea to the 
shore, and of the passengers who had faith in Him safely fol- 
lowing, while the scoffers and unbelievers perished. On his return 
to Paris Balzac put the fancy in writing—some twelve thousand 
words or so—incorporating with it a mystical vision of Eternal 
Church in the Swedenborgian mode, and called it Jésus-Christ en 
Flandre. It will be fownd built in between the layers of that 
strange conglomerate, the Comédie Humaine, and is worth 
studying as a fine example in cameo of Balzac’s inimitable power 
limning of scene and almost dazzling definition of 

] have no reason to believe that either Mrs. Whitmell 
er Lieutenant Mackintosh had ever heard of Balzac’s piece; 
eertainly there is no indication of their familiarity with it; 
which of course makes the triple coincidence all the more remark- 
able.—I am, Sir, &e., Arcaipatp Femina. 

St. Columba's, Church of Scct'and, Pont Street, 8.W. 
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CERTIFICATES AS CHRISTMAS 
PRESENTS. 
[To tHe Epiror or tHE “ Sprcraton."’] 
Sir,—There is no doubt that many people will desire to adopt the 
suggestion of presenting War Bonds as Christmas presents. 
Others will wish to give War Saving Certificates as tips where the 
tip reaches or exceeds lbs. 6d. (the balance, if any, being given in 
eash). 1 am afraid, however, that few will give themselves the 
trouble of going to a post-office to carry out this purpose, and 
rather than incur the bother will hand out cash as before. To 
obviate this it seems to me that in both cases all trouble can be 
avoided by the very simple method of handing the recipient a 
cheque for 15s. &d. or other sum, drawn in the name of the “‘ Post- 
master-General or bearer,’’ crossed and marked “‘ Not negotiable,” 
or “ For purchase of war securities,” or both. The holder would 
then take the cheque at any time convenient to himself or herself, 
to any post-office and obtain the appropriate certificate or stock 
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thereagainst. The cheque could not be used for any other pur- 
In this way the Government might reap a rich harvest, ! 


Bose. 





Ls 
and the practice might spread into other channels where gifts 
and bonuses are not confined to this period of the year.—] am 


Sir, &e., Freperic 8. FRanxuy, 





FRENCH . PATRIOTISM. 
{To tHe Epiror or tHE “ Spectator") 
Sir,—The inspiration of the beautiful French verses of Paul 
Dérouléde, quoted by “H. FE.” in your issue of December 8th 
deserves to be caught. I offer you a paraphrase, upon which ‘ 
reader of the Spectator whose leisure is ampler than mine may 
easily improve.—I am, Sir, &c., W. G. Epwarps Ress, 
“ England! Dost thou my blood require? 
Then freely be it shed! 
Dost will my pain, to raise thee higher? 
Then Suffering be my bread! 
Dost thou my death decree? 
Then Death come speedily, 
If thou but live, 
My England! ” 


THE BRONZE STAR OF 1914. 

{To tHe Epirozr or tHe ‘“ Spectator.’’) 
Sir,—Would it not be a grand bond of union if, when all the 
Allies give their fighters a token of recognition for the part they 
played in this great war, the ribbon for these tokens could be 
identical—say, made up of the colours in the Allied flags ?—| 
am, Sir, &c., } 

A CLUB FOR YOUNG WAR WORKERS, 
{To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—Among the many war-time needs is that of a club for the 
young war workers of Westminster and the West End. They have 
left their homes very young, and are often in lodgings without 
opportunities for socia] or intellectual intercourse. The Guild 
of Helpers, Y.W.C.A., is prepared to run such a club in a 
central position. Many houseowners in the West End have 
generously lent their houses, and it has occurred to the Committee 
that some one having the interest of educated girls also at heart 
might \be willing to lend a few rooms as a beginning to this most 
needed enterprise.—I am, Sir, &c., Emity Kinnatrp, 
4 Duke Street, Manchester Square, W. 











PROSE AND VERSE CADENCES. 
{To tHe Eprroa or tHe “ Seecratox.’') 
S1r,—In your review in the Spectator of December Ist of Mr. 
Stephen Graham’s latest book, the reviewer says: “‘ Some of his 
most impressive passages are spoilt by the suggested lilt of a verse 
metre.” But surely this does not necessarily follow. One of the 
most beautiful passages in The Old Curiosity Shop, referring to 
the death of Little Nell, although in prose, reads thus :— 
** When Death strikes down the innocent end young, 

For every fragile form from which he sets 

The panting spirit free, 

A hundred virtues rise 

In shapes of mercy, charity and love, 

To walk the world and bless it. 

Of every tear that sorrowing mortals shed 

On such green graves, 

Some good is born, some gentler nature comes. 

In the Destroyer’s steps there spring up bright 

Creations that defy his power, and his 

Dark path becomes a way of light to Heaven.” 

To have altered the rhythmic cadence of these most toucuing 
reflections merely to avoid the suggestion of verse metre would, 
I submit, have quite spoilt their beauty. And many similar in- 
stances might be quoted.—I am, Sir, &c., Ht. J. Breruerron. 

{Prose has, or can have, cadences of its own. But it ought to 
have a prose cadence and not the cadence of poetry. Ruskin and 
Stevenson, for example, continually experimented in prose 
eadences. Dickens’s words are beautiful, we think, because they 
are in themselves beautiful. The poetical rhythm surely detra«ts 
from them, though it cannot spoil them.—Eb. Speciator.] 








POETRY. 


BABE CHRIST. 
(From a Painting by Pinturicchio.) 

Mary kneels worshipping the Child she loves, 
From His sweet touch a pace or two apart, 
While Saints and Angels in her prayer take part, 

And the high Host of Heaven her act approves. 





But the poor Babe, unwitting of His state, 
Of Heaven bereft and of His Father’s face, 
Yearns only, in their stead, for her embrace, 
And on her adoration scarce can wait. 


O Mary, Mother—take Him to thy breast! 
Toward thee, of all His glory dispossest, 
He leans, and craves no other Heaven as yet. 
From that dear contact learn, Thou heart divine, 
P’en as the mother-heart will learn from Thine, 
Secrets that God nor man can e’er forget. 
Pavuuins W. Rooss. 








1 
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NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in agree- 
ment with the views therein expressed or with the mode of expression. 
In such instances, or in the case of “‘ Letters to the Editor,” insertion 
only means that the matter or point of view is considered of sufficient 
interest and agjertance to warrant publication. 
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TWO IRISH COUSINS.* 

Ir is just two years since a literary partnership for which no parallel 
can be found in fiction for its perfect unanimity was broken by the 
untimely death of ‘‘ Martin Ross ’’—Violet Martin—but her spirit 
lives on in every page of these Irish Memories. They include a 
brilliantly written fragment of family history, hitherto unpublished, 
originally intended to form the introduction to a memoir of her 
brother, Robert Martin, and a number of her letters, so that her 
name rightly stands on the title-page Strictly speaking, the book 
is an informal autobiography, but in essence and for the greater 
part it is the record of two lives lived in close and unbroken intimacy 
for nearly thirty years. Though cousins, and members of a clan 
in which relationship counted for much, Miss Somerville and Miss 
Martin did not meet till they were both grown up, but they both 
inherited in a peculiar degree gifts and interests common to three 
generations of ancestors. In some families this might have engen- 
dered rivalry ; here it only led first to friendship, and then to that 
fruitful and inimitable collaboration which began in 1887 with 
An Irish Cousin and lasted without a check till 1915. They were 
both the great-granddaughters of the “silver-tongued”’ and 
‘‘ incorruptible ” Chief Justice Bushe and his fascinating wife, the 
“very dear Mrs. Bushe ’’ of Maria Edgeworth, from whom, besides 
a love of the Arts, they inherited the **Crampton dash,” “a quality 
in story-telling which may be explained as an intensifying process 
analogous to the swell in an organ.” (A good example of this may 
be found in Slipper’s narrative of Lisheen Races.) In the ‘* potent 
and far-reaching first cousinhood of seventy’ who represented 
‘‘the Family” in the middle and later years of the last century, 
talent was impartially distributed amongst both sexes. Mrs. 
Martin and Mrs. Somerville were both remarkable women, highly 
educated in an old-fashioned way, imperious, unconventional, and 
magnanimous. Miss Somerville, in the portrait, at once candid 
and affectionate, of her mother, tells us that she frequently 
said what other people did not even dare to think. The knack of 
vivid, racy speech was a family possession. In other respects the 
two cousins grew up in very similar environments, remote but not 
unfriended, and certainly neither melancholy nor slow, in the 
transition period that marked the decline and fall of the old feudal 
régime. The Martins were of old Galway stock, the Somervilles 
had been settled in West Cork since the days of Cromwell. Both 
cousins were hereditary lovers of dogs and horses, both had the 
stimulating discipline of belonging to a large family and finding the 
critic permanently enthroned on the hearth. In lean times and 
good times they never missed an opportunity of associating with 
“the people.’ Their equipment when they ** commenced authors ” 
is summed up in a truly luminous passage by Miss Somerville, in 
which she modestly accounts for the success of their first book by 
the fact that it chanced to be the first in its particular field :— 

‘* Miss Edgeworth had been the last to write of Irish country 
life with sincerity and originality, dealing with both the upper and 
lower classes, and dealing with both unconventionally. Lever's 
brilliant and extravagant books, with their ever-enchanting Micky 
Frees and Corney Delaneys, merely created and throned the stage 
Irishman, the apotheosis of the English ideal. It was of Lever’s 
period to be extravagant. The Handley Cross series is a case in 
point. Let me humbly and hurriedly disclaim any impious thought 
of depreciating Surtees. No one who has ever ridden a hunt, or 
loved a hound, but must admit that he has his unsurpassable 
moments. . . . But I think it is undeniable that the huating people 
of Handley Cros:, like Lever’s dragoons, were always at full gallop. 
With Surtees as with Lever, every one is ‘ all out,’ there is nothing 
in hand—save perhaps a pair of duelling pistols or a tandem whip— 
and the height, of the spirits is only equalled by the tallness of the 
hero's talk. ‘That intolerable adjective *‘ rollicking’ is consecrated 
to Lever; if certain of the rank and file of the reviewers of our 
later books could have realised with what abhorrence we found it 
applied to ourselves, and could have known how rigorously we had 


endeavoured to purge our werk of anything that might justify it, | 





they might, out of the kindness that they have always shown us, | 


have been more sparing of it. Lever was a Dublin man, who lived 
most of his life on the Continent, and worked, like a #sene painter, 
by artificial light, from memoranda. Miss Edgeworth had the 
privilege, which was also ours, of living in Ireland, in the country, and 
among the people of whom she wrote.” 

Miss Somerville had once harboured other aims. She cannot 


remember a time when she had not a pony and a pencil. She 
*‘ adored both about equally,’ and before meeting her cousin had 


* Jrish Memories. By E. &. Somerville and Martin Ross, With 23 Illustrations 
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spent laborious and delightful days as an art student in Diissel- 
dorf and Paris. Her new allegiance caused her to some extent to 
take her hand from the plough, though her spirited illustrations are 
evidence to the contrary, but, as she says, “if I did indeed loose my 
hand from its first grasp, it was to place it in another, in the hand 
of the best comrade, and the gayest playboy, and the faithfullest 
friend that ever came to turn labour to pastime, and life into a 
song.” An Irish Cousin, the firstfruits of their partnership, was 
originally planned as a “ shocker,” but a chance visit to a genuinely 
haunted house deflected the authors from their aim ; “‘ the insincere 
ambition of the ‘ Penny Dreadful’ faded, realities asserted them- 
selves, and the faked thrills that were to make our fortunes were 
repudiated for ever.’’ They had a “ good Press,” and Miss Somer- 
ville speaks all too kindly of the appreciation of the Spectator, to 
which in after years ‘‘ Martin Ross” was an occasional and highly 
valued contributor. It is the privilege of reviewers to acclaim 
genius, and no reviewer with half an eye in his head could have 
failed to recognize the brilliant promise revealed in their earliest 
effort and so radiantly fulfilled in their later work. ‘Their collabor- 
ation provoked much comment and curiosity. It was founded on 
ties of blood, common interests, kinship of soul. As ‘‘ Martin Ross ” 
said, they had ‘a very strange belief in each other, joined to a 
critical faculty.” Their method invariably began in conversation ; 
they talked themselves into their subject ; it wasa matter of chance 
which held the pen, and a succession of rough drafts, laboriously re- 
vised, preceded the copying out of the MS. in its final form. Miss 
Somerville expressly disclaims any general resort to portrait fiction. 
‘Of all the people of whom we have written, three only have had 
any direct prototype in life *—‘‘ Slipper” and ‘‘ Maria”’ in the R.M., 
and Charlotte Mullen in The Real Charlotte; and the original of 
Charlotte “ had left this world before we began to write books.” 
The secret of the popularity of the two authors with the English 
public was largely due to the fox-hunting in their stories. Only a 
limited number of their readers recognized in them, beyond an 
irresistible humour, perfect command of style and a deep insight into 
the tragi-comedy of Irish life. Their own conviction that The Real 
Charlotte was their best work was not shaken by the stupidity of 
publishers’ readers or the adverse criticism of reviewers, and it 
was amply confirmed in the sequel. They had written a great 
novel in the spirit of Balzac without ever having read a word of him. 
Francie Fitzpatrick was their favourite heroine; they knew that 
there could be but one fate for Francie, but ‘‘ it felt like killing a 
wild bird that had trusted itself to you." Their most popular work, 
Some Experiences of an Irish R.M., grew out of a commission for a 
series of hunting stories from the Badminton Magazine, and was 
written at high pressure at a time when ‘* Martin Ross” had been 
disabled by a very bad hunting accident and hardly ever knew 
what it was to be out of suffering. The reception of the R.M. might 
have turned the heads of less self-critical authors; here were the 
‘** shawms and trumpets * which Sir William Gregory had erroneously 
imagined would greet The Real Charlotte; but Miss Somerville 
reviews the chorus of praise dispassionately, though she naturally 
welcomes the tributes of old hunting-men of the school of Surtees, 
exiles on the verge of Empire, and most of all of the officers who 
since 1914 turned to the pages of the #.M. for refreshment and 
for oblivion of their surroundings. 

Commissions for travel books on Connemara, the Bor. 
deaux districu, and Wales, but, above all, the popularity of the 
R.M. and the revival of hunting—Miss Somerville ras been for 
many years M.F.H. of the West Carbery Hunt—conspired to divert 
them from writing a successor to The Real Charlotte, but their pens 
were seldom idle, and their last book, In Mr. Knox's Country, 
published a few months before Miss Martin’s death, triumphantly 
disproved the rule which governs the fate of sequels. We have not 
space to dwell on the interludes which diversify this record of 
partnership—chapters which tell of horses and hounds and dogs; 
of Irish peasant types and of faith and fairies; of visits to Paris and 
Oxford and St. Andrews, where Andrew Lang acted as ‘‘ Martin 
Ross's’ cicerone and is drawn to the life in her letters. Tho 
picture of ‘‘ Martin Ross’ that emerges from these pages will 
delight those who only knew her from her books, and awake deep 
emotion in those who loved her or were honoured by her friendship. 
Sho was indeed a rare creature, with a masculine mind and a woman’s 
heart ; frail in form and intrepid in spirit ; modest and magnanimous 
to a fault ; a true lover of her country and her countrymen, in whose 
future she never lost confidence. We congratulate Miss Somerville 
on the courage that has enabled her to fulfil a difficult task—to 
reveal ‘‘ the other half of her own soul *’—and on the exquisite literary 
skill shown in the portraiture. Had ‘‘ Martin Ross” been the 
survivor, she could not have done it better. 





VOLUNTARY AID DETACHMENTS.* 
[COMMUNICATED. | 
On a first glance at Miss Thekla Bowser's account of the work of 
Red Cross and St. John’s detachments at home and abroad, the 
experienced reader will be inclined to take alarm at the lack of 
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shadow in the picture before him. ‘‘ Surely Miss Bowser has seen 
her subject through the eyes of a Dr. Pangloss!” he will exclaim. 
‘* Tout est aux mieux.” That terror, the V.A.D. who “likes serious 
eases, doing dressings and theatre work. It’s so exciting, you 
know, when their temperatures go up to 104!” might not exist, 
There is no word of the auxiliary hospitals—not many but still 
some—which have come to an untimely end because the pro- 
moters wearied of the work, or which for good reason were shut 
by the military authorities; nor of the numbers of individual 
V.A.D. members who, beginning with a vast enthusiasm, did not 
see out 1915. Only in one detail has Miss Bowser tentatively 
admitted that there might occasionally be friction. That is in the 
mutual division of authority and responsibility between Com- 
mandants and Matrons of auxiliary hospitals. Readers of the 
Nursing Mirror and those who have practical experience will agree- 
There might. Yet if the sceptical will pursue their investigations of 
Miss Bowser’s facts and figures a little further we believe that 
they will reach the astonishing conclusion that her attitude is more 
or less justified. The compulsion of public opinion on these bands 
of amateurs was so negligible, the nature of the work so little 
spectacular, the effort so long sustained, and the amount accom- 
plished so incredibly vast that when the whole panorama is unrolled 
it will compel their admiration. They may wish that for the sake 
of artistic effect she had been more sparing of the high lights, but they 
will understand the attitude of mind which produced the picture. 

Miss Bowser does not attempt to describe every auxiliary hos- 
pital in each county of England. To do so would have made her 
book not only long, but full of repetition only of value to those 
who wanted “ to see what she said about us.” But she does describe 
a few typical hospitals in each county and gives a short description 
of county organization and of special problems or tasks found in 
different localities. She furnishes some interesting details of 
lightning mobilizations :— 

“Devon has not been behind in supplying some instances of 
exceptionally quick work. At one of the hospitals a telegram was 
received at nine o'clock on a Sunday morning, that forty-five 

tients would be sent from Southampton in the course of the day. 
Yo patients had been previously received, nor had the staff been 
summoned. By 4.30 p.m. forty-nine patients had been put to 
bed and treatment bogun.”’ 


** At Exeter on a Sunday in October, 1914, a telephone aemege 
was received saying that a hospital must be opened immediately 
for the reception of sick from the loca] garrison. On the followi 
Monday a ener with 60 beds fully equipped was ready an 
patients were received during the day.” 

The present writer has vivid recollections of similar situations 
during the autumn of 1914, and can vouch for the military authori- 
ties’ unfortunate predilection for Sundays. Certainly the most 
exciting work Detachments have had to do in the British Isles 
was that carried out in Dublin during the Sinn Fein Rebellion :— 

“Perhaps the finest piece of combined Detachment work was 

done by a composite St. John’s Ambulance unit at Dublin Castle 
which was under the command of a R.A.M.O, Captain who was 
awarded the D.S.0. The unit worked in the hottest part of the 
city day and night for nine days, bringing in wounded in armoured 
cars to the Red Cross Castle hospital. . . . The military 
casualties during the insurrection amounted to 500 and the civilian 
losses to more than a thousand.”’ 
A curious account follows of the hasty equipment of a number 
of temporary hospitals, and of the odd medley of refugees they 
sheltered in addition to the patients for whom they were intended, 
and also of the admirable work of women stretcher-bearers under 
fire. 

But naturally the most interesting part of Miss Bowser’s book 
is that dealing with St. John’s and the Red Cross at the front. 
She gives a most capital picture of work on lines of communication 
and of the first V.A.D. rest station which was established at Bou- 
logne. The staff of three trained nurses and eighteen Red Cross 
workers went out under Mrs. Furse. They were given by way of 
plant three railway wagons and two passenger coaches. The 
rolling-stock was in its native di... and they could only procure 
three smallish spirit-stoves on which to cook and boil water. Within 
twenty-four hours a thousand wounded men had been fed, and 
within a day or so “‘ stoves were fitted into the wagons, shelves 
and cupboards were put up and the wagons turned into really 
charming rooms, bright with clean white paint, gleaming tin utensils, 
and even with comfortable chairs made out of barrels.’’ Before a 
week was out the unit had arranged to accommodate for the night 
sick men requiring shelter. Ina fortnight the daily rush of wounded 
was enormously inereased, and besides the work of feeding, two 
hundred dressings were done in the wagons. The Commandant 
of another Rest or Aid station unit at a big junction was told in 
the small hours one morning that three trainloads of wounded 
would pass through the junction in a couple of hours’ time, but 
that they were to draw up at a platform at the opposite end of the 
great station. This entailed the transporting of the entire plant, 
goods, stoves, and dressing requisites,to another and quite unpre- 
pared goods-shed. The work, we are told, was accomplished with 
perfect success and the hot meal was ready. But perhaps after all 
it is to the type of the following “ close up "’ picture (to borrow the 

















language of the cinema scenario) that the reader turns with most 
respect :— 

“In a certain French hospital is a young English V.A.D. member 
who has for months on end worked for the best part of the day in a 
cellar at retrimming lamps. The lighting of these French hos.- 
—_ is one of the difficulties which has to be faced, and every 

fay some one has got to trim between one and two hundred lamps, 
The cellar is cold and dark, the work is dirty, and the life is lonely. 
- + + There is no glory and no fame and certainly no sort of 
comfort in a job of this kind. ‘Somebody has got to do it,’” 
There are dozens more interesting details in Miss Bowser’s survey 
which space forbids us to quote. Candide at last found a justi- 
fication for optimistic philosophy in hard work. We believe the 
reader when he comes to the end of this sketch of herculean labours 
will have forgiven Miss Bowser her Panglossism. V.A.D. 


[We have let a V.A.D. speak of V.A.D. work. For ourselves, 
we will once more apply to the V.A.D. personified words modelled 
on those of Dr. Johnson. With all her faults we would not have 
her other than she is. She was born for whatever was arduous; 
difficulties vanished at her touch, and her work for the wounded 
is second only to the work of those who have dedicated their whole 
lives to the relief of suffering, and, in peace as in war, have trained 
mind and body to the science and profession of healing.—Ep. 
Spectator. ] 





THE CHRONICLES OF THE ‘SUNBEAM.’* 

Lorp Brassry’s ‘ Sunbeam’ was never a racer, but as a cruising 
yacht, navigated ever the world’s seas by her owner and master, 
she is famous beyond all others of her class. Nearly forty years ago 
the first Lady Brassey wrote a book called A Voyage in the ‘ Sun. 
beam,’ in which were described in frank and sunny fashion the ex- 
periences of her owners and their friends during a trip round the 
world. Many of us are old enough to remember the vogue of that 
book, how it was translated into almost every language, and how 
it sold millions of copies. Lord Brassey, now a veteran of veterans 
and the oldest member of the Royal Yacht Squadron—to which he 
was elected in 1859—has been compelled by advanced years to give 
up his first love, the open sea, and has parted with the ‘ Sunbeam’ 
in a manner worthy of his affection for her and of his public spirit. 
Since the war broke out he himself took her to the Mediterranean and 
employed her as an auxiliary hospital ship between the Dardanelles 
and Malta. Last year he handed her over as a free gift to the Royal 
Indian Marine and made his last voyage in her to Bombay. So 
that, though Lord Brassey no longer owns and commands her, 
the old ‘Sunbeam’ still floats upon the seas and serves a most 
valuable purpose as an Indian hospital ship. 

Lord Brassey tells us in simple fashion how he loved the sea, 
how he began yacht-owning with small craft, and in 1875 built 
and commissioned the ‘Sunbeam,’ remaining faithful to her for 
forty years of yachting life. She was neither a big nor a luxurious 
craft, for Lord Brassey is ao real sailor ; he loves to navigate his 
yachts himself, and he takes no pleasure in being sailed about the 
seas in a floating palace run by hired professionals. The ‘Sunbeam’ 
began her life as a three-masted top-sail yard schooner—her rig 
was altered later—and she measures 227 registered tons. Her 
auxiliary steam engines are of 350 indicated horse-power. She is of 
that almost everlasting type of “ composite”’ vessel, built with 
iron frames and teak skin. Some of these composite vessels more 
than sixty years old are still doing good work for their country, 
and there appears to be no reason why they should ever wear out. 
The famous salvage steamer ‘ Ranger’ is one of these, how old 
we are almost afraid to guess, yet there is no more efficient vessel 
of her class in service. They built well in the middle of the nineteenth 
century. Although the ‘Sunbeam’ was never a racer, when she was 
thirty years old she entered, in 1905, for the German Emperor’s 
Cup, sailed for across the Atlantic, and the experts laughed 
and predicted that she would arrive after the race had been for- 
gotten. But the experts were wrong ; she completed the voyage 
of 3,080 miles under sail alone in thirteen and a half days, and 
anchored at Cowes on the same tide as three of her competitors, 
In one week of this race she sailed 1,900 miles, and would have done 
much better on the whole trip had not a succession of calms greatly 
troubled her navigators. It was a race with sails alone, and yachts 
like the ‘Sunbeam,’ equipped with auxiliary steam, bore their 
propellers in the engine-room. When on her last voyage to Bombay 
under Lord Brassey’s ownership the ‘Sunbeam’ sailed 1,700 miles 
in seven and a half days. During her more than forty years of 
active life she logged half-a-million miles, and had been every- 
where except in the Polar Seas. No cruising yacht under a single 
ownership can have a record which will compare with that of the 
‘Sunbeam.’ 

Lord Brassey is no fair-weather sailor and no amateur yachtsman 
He is a qualified Ship Master, and when appointed Governor of 
Victoria in 1895 sailed to Melbourne in his own yacht, choosing 
the long passage by the Cape just for the fun of the thing ‘‘ The 
discomfort of all the members of my family en route is not to be told 
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says he, for the weather was more outrageous than is 
Still, he had his reward, for when at last 


in words,” 
usual on this route. 
he reached Melbourne the sailor-Governor and his sailor-wife 
had a public reception which is not granted to those who come 


out in liners :— 

‘“‘T was the first Governor,” he writes, ‘“‘ who had ever travelled 
in his own yacht navigated by himself, with the constant aid of his 
brave, true-hearted wife who had learnt to handle a sextant with 
a skill equal to that of a professional navigator. It may confidently 
be predicted that no succeeding Governor will undertake the 
voyage under the same conditions.”’ 

Although Lord Brassey sailed his yacht for tho fun of the thing, 
he generally had a purpose in his voyages other than mere pleasure. 
Few men have done so much to popularize the Naval Volunteers, 
and to keep always to the front, during years of discouragement, 
the supreme importance of the Royal Navy. Brassey’s Naval 
Annual is the best known and most useful of Naval reference-books, 
and from its inception Lord Brassey’s heir, Lord Hythe, has en- 
thusiastically collaborated with his father. All through his yachting 
career Lord Brassey has been a faithful public servant, and he can 
now lay aside the sextant fecling that his work has been well and 
truly done. Where should we have been in this war without the 
Naval Volunteers and without those Fringes of the Fleet—manned 
by fishormen—of which Lord Brassey always crammed the import- 
ance down the reluctant throats of unimaginative officials ? 

He is a man so essentially kindly and unsuspicious that even 
now he writes in gentle terms of the German Emperor, who had 
always shown him hospitality during his visits to Kiel. Lord Brassey 
was there in the ‘Sunbeam’ just before the declaration of war, 
and, as before, the Kaiser was the first to call upon him, There was 
no diminution in his cordiality :— 

‘Was it all an elaborate plan to deceive and hoodwink ?”* asks 
the kindly Lord Brassey. ‘Is it necessary to entertain this sus- 
picion? ‘This, at least, is certain, that whatever the German Govern- 
ment may have expected to attain in Europe or outside, they hoped 
until the very last moment that we should romain out of the war. 








The Emperor was naturally impulsive. He always had a corner in | 
\ I 


his heart for England. Why the change?” 


Of the ex-Qucen of Greece, the Kaiser's sister, Lord Brassey re- 
ports that on at Eastbourne when she was his 
partner at lawn tennis and they were sitting out talking, she 
exclaimed : ‘‘ Dear, dear England! How I love your land! How 
completely I feel at home when I am here! There is no land I 
love so truly.”’ In the experience of Lord Brassey, the Crown 
Prince was the one member of the German Imperial family who was 


one occasion 


no friend to England. 
poured into Lord Brassey's ears—as he did into those of many 
other influential Englishmen—his pet scheme for an alliance 
between Germany and England. His notion apparently was that 
Germany and England together could carve up the dominions 
of the earth at their will. ‘Tirpitz played up to the Kaiser and 
assured Lord Brassey that ‘‘it had never been the ambition of 
Germany to compete with England for tho supremacy of the soa.”’ 
Resentment, in the view of the gentle Tirpitz, had only been felt 
in Germany when we did not lay down as many ships as we 
believed we required, but looked for help to another Power while 
turning the cold shoulder to Germany! Tirpitz played the 
“Germany Peaceful and Misunderstood ” part as adroitly as did 
his master the Kaiser. 

All those who love the sea should read this book, and all others 
to whom a plain, unadorned narrative of forty years at sea has a 
fascination not to be derived from the most thrilling stories of the 
land, 





FICTION. 





CHILDREN OF PASSAGE.* 
Mr. Freperick Watson, already revealed as a charming humorist 
in The Voice of the Turtle, shows rarer qualities in this moving 
chronicle of the tragi-comedy of Highland life in the years before 
and during the war. The humour, happily, remains to refresh 
and cheer us, but the theme is, in the main, elegiac, for it deals 


largely with “‘ new men and old acres,” the gradual ousting of the | 
| wick and Jackson, 15s. net). 


old stock by the boosting, hustling, materialistic outsiders, the 
Napoleons of finance and commerce. James Graham, the old 


| considered 


: -¢h . | the child’s father should 
The Kaiser, it appears, more than once | 








Yet though she guessed the worst, she was content to remain 
loyally on guard until the time came to take over the control into 
her strong hands. Her grim humour is a constant delight, though 
under a formidable exterior she hasa generousheart. Another striking 
portrait is that of old Colonel Gask, sardonic, eccentric, and lonely, 
who dressed like a scarecrow, yet bore himself like a gentleman— 
a strange, unforgettable figure. He belongs also to the past; 
the minister, John Parish, though approaching middle age, is 
young enough to be shaken out of his lethargy, and in the school 
of adversity, disappointment, and bereavement develops an 
unexpected fund of chivalry and unselfishness. Mr. Watson 
paints the nouveaux riches like a Sargent. The boisterous vitality 
of the Ewing-Dunns and the ruthlessness of Francis Manning, 
whose avowed creed was that “ if there was a God He was behind 
the man who left Him out of his reckoning,” and the selfishness 
of his valetudinarian wife are described with an unerring touch. 
There is high comedy, too, in the popular preacher, Dr. Dumble, 
of whom Miss Christina said that he “ just capered with the 
Scriptures’; who “ splashed majestically in the shallows,” and 
was “admirably supported by a sprightly and anecdotal mind 
intolerant of concentrated thought”; and again in the Mannings’ 
butler Small, who combined a cat-like efficiency upstairs with 
pontifical arrogance in the servants’ hall. Nor must we forget 
Davie Manning, the Mannings’ neglected son, lovable, genial, and 
gentle, for whom and Iona the world for a brief space stood still 
before moving on to the catastrophe. This is a tragic story—for all 
its gleams of sunshine and humorous interludes—but there is no 
wantoning in sadness, and it ends with a noble rebuke of thoso 
who might seek to explain away the soul of the war, but would 
be silenced by “‘ the permanent, undefiled, and unanswerable denial 
which would come not from the lips of the living, but from the 
vast silence of the dead.” 


In 





READABLE NOVELS. Another Girl's Shoes. By Berta Ruck. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 5s.)—Though this account of an involun- 
tary impersonation is not very probable, it is entertaining reading. 
——Cinderella Jane. By Marjorie Benton Cooke. (Jarrolds. 
6s..—An American story of a marriage of convenience. It 
illustrates some of the difficulties which arise from marriage being 
as a social contract terminable by inclination —— 
Woman's Great Adventure. By Arabella Kenealy. (FP orst and 
Blackett. 6s.)—If tho birth of a child is to be called, av is very 
just, ‘‘ woman's great adventure,” it suggests that the choosing of 
not be so “lightly anil inadvisedly ” 
undertaken as is the case in Miss Kenealy’s story. 
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GIFT-BOOKS. 

The thirty-eighth annual volume of Young England (Sunday 
School Union, 5s. net) is a capital present for a boy or a girl. It 
contains some interesting stories, many illustrations, and numerous 
articles on carpentry, treasure-hunting, school life, and other 
attractive topics.——-From the same publishers comes the cheap 


| and pleasing Child’s Own Magazine (1s. net), which is now in its 


Laird of Garroch, is a pathetic figure, ‘* a helpless old man, carried | 


ruthlessly into ever deeper waters by the greatness of his pride... 
moving so remotely with such quaint pageantry in a world long 
since passed into history,” and in a world not ruled by compassion, 
inevitably derided by the disciples of the gospel of success. His 
very devotion to his only child, the frail and charming Iona, 
ministers to his own undoing. He wishes to save Garroch for 
her when, by a tragic irony of circumstance, her only chance lies 
in the surrender of his estate. Of tougher fibre are his sisters-in-law, 
notably the adamantine Miss Christina Macdougall, who was “ of 
that iron school who face tribulation cheerfully, calamity with 
equanimity, but are uneasy and guarded under a smiling heaven.” 


* Children of Passege, By Frederick Watson, London; Methuen and Co, 
ifs, nct.] 











eighty-fourth year and must be the oldest publication of its kind. 
As a toy-book, Cackles and Lays, written by Miss Margaret Laving- 
ton and illustrated by Miss Helen Urquhart (J. Lane, 2s. 6d. net), 
will entertain small children. The verses and pictures are clever 
and amusing. 

Miss Elizabeth Banks has written some amusing jingles on “‘ Sea- 
dog Pat (U.S.N.)” and other ‘‘ mascots” of the American Navy 
for a little pamphlet, On the Boat that Uncle Sam Built (3d.), which 
is sold, together with some original Christmas cards, through 
‘** Dik’s Fund for the Allies ” at the Canada Grand Trunk Railway 
offices, 19 Cockspur Street, S.W. The proceeds go to buy comforis 
for British mine-sweepers and other sailors. 

Mr. Bernard Sleigh has designed a very pretty and novel gift for 
the nursery in the shape of An Anciente Mappe of Fairyland (Sidg- 
It is about five feet wide and mounted 
on linen with rollers, so that, if need be, it can be stowed away in a 
drawer. On this great expanse the artist has delineated in the 
manner of the mediaeval charts many of the wonders of Fairyland, 
its ports, its islands, Castle Warlock and the Weird Wood, the 
Forest of Lyonesse and the Garden of Proserpine, and the knights 
and nymphs, witches and dragons who inhabit thos> magic realms. 
Mr. Sleigh has provided a little guide to his charming map, which 
will interest and amuse children. 

Messrs. Harrap publish a delightful set of Old French Nursery 
Son 1s (6s. net), with simple settings arranged by Mr. Horace Mansion 


‘ ; - . 

and attractive coloured pictures by Miss Anne Anderson Tho 

Hy wn $9 46 ‘ . — ” 
songs include, of course, ‘‘ Cadet Rousselle, Il était une bergére, 

* Au clair de la lune,”’ and other old favourites. ——From the sams 


publishers comes a pleasant version by Mr. Michael West of Aucassin 
and Nicolete (10s. 6d. net), very well printed and decorated with 
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many fanciful coloured plates by Miss Evelyn Paul; the songs 
have been set to music by Mr. Horace Mansion.——The best chapter 
in M:. Cyrus Townsend Brady’s A Little Book for Christmas (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 5s.) is the story of a burglar who was mistaken by 
a child for Santa Claus and turned out to be her long-lost uncle. 
Mr. Brady mingles stories with personal reminiscences and reflections 
in-this seasonable little book. 








Works or Rererence.—Who's Who, 1918 (A. and O. Black, 
2ls. net) makes a prompt appearance, bulkier than ever but quite 
as accurate. It has been swelled by the inclusion of numerous 
naval and military biographies, for the editor has endeavoured to 
notice all who have won the C.B., C.M.G., or D.8.O., and the book 
now runs to nearly two thousand seven hundred pages. The 
Writers’ and Artists’ Year Book, 1918, edited by G. E. Mitton (same 
publishers, 2s. net), seems to have been revised with care. It is an 
invaluable little book for the professions concerned. Burdett’s 
Hospitals and Charities, 1917, edited by Sir Henry Burdett (Scien- 
tific Press, 12s. 6d. net), has been delayed by the war, but is none 
the less welcome and valuable. The editor in his vigorous Preface 
declares that the voluntary hospitals and other charities have been 
well maintained during the war, and that the ordinary income of 
the hospitals showed an increase of £651,000 in 1915. The total 
ordinary income of all charities in that year was £1 4,731,362. 
The advocates of State control for every institution should beware 
lest they cause the springs of this golden flood to dry up. 











The November issue of the New Hast, edited in Tokyo by Mr. 
J. W. Robertson-Scott, contains some instructive passages from the 
Japanese newspaper comments on the unofficial French suggestion 
that Japan should send troops to Europe. The Japanese Press 
was unanimous in rejecting the proposal as undesirable and impos- 
sible. An article refuting point by point “‘ Some Common Errors 
about India” in Japanese newspaper articles shows how useful the 
New Last will be in informing the Japanese public. Mr. G. Bernard 
Shaw contributes ‘‘My Message to Japan,” in which he refers to 
our outspoken pleasure at the fall of the Tsardom in Russia, and 
warns “ our Japanese friends that only in so far as Japan makes 
itself felt in the West as a socially advanced State will it gain the 
confidence of its Western Allies.’ ‘* All our silly romantic admir- 
ations and enthusiasms would evaporate in an instant if we saw 
Japan organizing the East, not as a socially advanced State, but 
as an aggressive and conquering Empire.” 


Bijapur and its Architectural Remains. By Henry Cousens, 
(Bombay : Government Press. 61s. 6d.)—This beautiful and scholarly 
volume is devoted to the wonderful remains of the Mohammedan 
city of Bijapur, in the plains to the south-east of Bombay. It was 
the capital of the Adil Shahi dynasty in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries until, after being harassed by the Marathas on the 
one side and the Moguls on the other, it surrendered to Aurangzeb 
in 1686, and fell into decay. The Adil Shahis imported good archi- 
tects and built furiously, expending the wealth plundered from their 
neighbours on mosques, tombs, and palaces by the score, both within 
and without the fortifications. Ferishta, the famous Persian 
historian whose name Browning borrowed for his dervish in 
“‘Ferishtah’s Fancies,”’ lived at the Court of Bijapur in its palmy 
days, and has left a glowing description of its splendour. Despite 
Maratha vandalism, many of the buildings survive and have been 
put in repair, now that Bijapur is a Collector's station. The great 
Mosque, the Jami Masjid founded in 1537, the tomb of Muhammad 
called the Gol Gumbaz, the group of tombs called Ibrahim Rauza 
(Ibrahim’s Garden), and the exquisite gate-house, the Mihtar 
Mahall, are among the finest Mohammedan buildings that India 
can show. The ruins of the old citadel may still be seen, and on 
the western ramparts is the famous gun called Malik-i-Maidan or 
‘““Monarch of the Field,” of gun-metal, weighing fifty-five tons. Mr, 
Cousens gives a history of the forgotten dynasty and a full account 
of the buildings. The numerous large and excellent photographs, 
to the number of over a hundred, attest for themselves the great 
beauty of Bijapur, and do credit to the Indian Archaeological 
Survey, which has produced the work. 


Thomas Woolmer, R.A. By Amy Woolner. (Chapman and Hall, 
18s. net.)—Thomas Woolner the sculptor is remembered mainly as 
one of the members of the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, in whose 
magazine the Germ he published his poem, ‘“‘ My Beautiful Lady.” 
His ‘‘ Moses,’’ perched on a pinnacle of the Manchester Assize 
Courts where, like the top of Snowdon, it is seldom visible through 
the mists and exhalations, is typical of his work, which once enjoyed 
considerable popularity but attracts little attention nowadays. He 
left the ‘‘ P.R.B.”" and emigrated to Australia in 1852, and his 
correspondence with Dante Rossetti and other friends at this time is 
interesting. Like many other amateur gold-seekers, Woolner found 
his labour ili rewarded and returned home to become a fashionable 
sculptor. He had many eminent friends, like Froude, the Carlyles, 
and others, whose letters appear in this volume, but we like best the 
simple and womanly letters irom Mrs. Alfred Tennyson, as she then 


was, which reflect the happy home life and the little ecoontricities 








of the poet. Woolner gave Tennyson the stories on which tho poet 
based ‘‘ Enoch Arden ”’ and ‘‘ Aylmer’s Field.” 





(*»* Exratum.—In our commendatory notice last week of the 
Report of the Bristol Training School for Women Patrols and Police, 
we were made by an unlucky misprint to describe this admirable 
institution wrongly as the ‘ British ” Training School.] 








NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 








Babinski (J.) and Froment (J.), Hysteria, or Pithiatism, cr 8vo 

(Hodder & Stoughton) net 6/9 

Boswell e.¢ a. Pn P A Su plementary | aa moir on British Resources of Sands and 
Rocks used in Glass EE ROO (Longmans) net 3/0 
Castle qagnes "E ), The Third coon Ay the Little House, cr 8vo.. . .( eeeneoe) 6/0 
Caw ( ) William McTaggart, — ecccescoccesoooces (Macmillan) net 26/0 
} me ay ey hee Day, and other Poems, cr 8v0...........+. J. Lane) net 2/6 
Cordeux ( The Romance of yd the Blessed, cr 8vo....(R. Scott) net 3/6 
Drinkwater @ 4 Tides: Poems, cr 8vo.......... (Sidgwick & Jackson) net 2/6 
Dumas ) Love and Liberty; or, Nelson at Naples, cr 8vo....(S. Paul) 6/0 
Ferguson J.), Stealthy Terror, Cr 8VO......ceceereeeceeeecseees J. Lane 6/0 
Fox (N, Agnes), The Outer Courts, er 8vo (Longmans) net 3/0 
Inglis (J. G.), The “‘ Swift’’ Office Reckoner, cr 8vo....(Gall & Inglis) net 3/0 

Johnston (J.) ‘and Waliace (J. W.), Two Lancashire Fric nds’ Visits to Walt 
Whitmer im 1800-01, cF BVO ...ccccccccccccccscees (Allen & Orne net 6/0 
ds + (Margaret) ty Urquhart (Helen), Cackles and Lays..(J. Lane) net 2/6 
i ng he NEE, GE BIB. oc cccccccesscccccccone (Longmans) net 2/6 
Lonwood (F ls from the Pacific, 8vo.......--- (Oxford Univ, Press) net 7/6 

Manual of Sprints and Appliances for Treatment of Bone and Joint Injuries, 18mo 
(Frowde & Hodder) net 2/6 
Martin (EB, M.), The ire Hepat Fields, cr 8vo........ (Shakespeare Head Press) net 2/6 
Masefield (J,), Front Line, GD GRe osseesesscees (ileimemann) net 2/6 
Nenfvovitn:Dasteheako (V. 1.), Peasant Tales of R 8vo (R, Scott net 8/6 
New Era World War Souvenir, BMP. wo cccccccacocees Achille Florio) net 6/0 
Nicholson rs 8.), War Finance, 8v0...........0+++ (P. 8, King) net 10/6 
Tre de), P meee gy 732-1806, 8vo (Goupll) net 20/0 





Nolhac (Pie 
O’Brien (E. F), ), An ‘admiral’s Son, a How He Founded Pennsylvania, cr 8vo 


(Headley) net 2/6 

O’Connor (Mrs. T. P.), Herself—Ireland, 8vo............++ (Hutchinson) net 
O’Rorke (L. E.), Life and Friendships of Vathecine Marsh, 8vo (Longmans) net 
Ponsonby (A, & D.), Rebels and 


formers : Biographies. for Young People : 


- 
— 
= 


Oy Win 6.6 605 0anoso060hg ness 46gesesauedosrersicget (Allen & Unwin) net 6/0 
Rieu (E. = in The Ee =} and other Poems, er 8vo....(Oxford Univ, Press) net 3/6 
Rimingto’ nh he Conscience of Europe, cr Svo.. -(Allen & Unwin) net 3/6 
Seeucie | ch 7 and seg (A, E.), Britain's eritage of Science (Constable) net 8/6 
Selfridge (H. Romance of Commerce, 8V0O.........++++- (J. Lane) net 10/6 
Sleigh (B.), oy Guide” to the ao of Fairyland éosved (Sidgwick & Jackson) net 15/0 
Stone ( D. a The apps et 8 of Urban a cr 8vo..(C, Lockwood) net 38/6 
Symons fad, Tel @ Bing, BGs .cccocees on! net 6/0 
Taylor beth a B,), On Highland Heath, ‘- oe A. Oa Tat ost net 2/6 
Vaizey to G, de H.), The Lady of the Basement t Flat, cr 8vo. (R.T.8 8/6 
Walker (R.), Dastral of the Flying Corps, cr 8vo.......... Gone} noe 2/6 
Wilberforce (R. ), Fulness of Timo, cr 8V0.......ecccecegeseecee Drane) net $/6 
Wright’s Improved Physicians’ and Surgeons’ and Consultants’ t iting List, 

cr SVO..... ROSeerecccccescesescoasesessesgeosoeceoceesce Wright) net 7/6 








LIBERTY’S 
YULE-TIDE 


CATALOGUE 
FREE ON APPLICATION 


Regent Street, London, and Paris. 


FORWARDED 
Liberty & Co., Ltd., 





ROWLAND’S 
MACASS AR OIL 


Preserves, Beautifies, Nourishes, and 
Invigorates 


THE HAIR. 


Closely resembles the natural oil in the Hair which nature provides 
for its preservation, and without which the Hair gets dry, thin, 
and withered. Nothing else does this. Also prepared in a GOLDEN 
COLOUR for fair Hair. 3s. 6d., 7s.,and10s.6d. Of Stores, Chemists, 
and ROWLAND’S, 67 Hatton Garden, London, E.C. 1. 





TOTAL FUNDS - £21,405,644. 
ROVAL FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 
RANCE LIFE, MOTORCAR, MARINE, 
— ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, "BURGLARY, 
COMPANY, LIVE STOCK, ENGINEERING. 
LIMITED. oFFARe (Leish dt nts, ZOEBSEe™ 








DON’T CASH YOUR 
VICTORY LOAN DIVIDEND. 
£2 10/- Dividend will double your 


holding of War Stock and produce 
£100 new money for the War. 





Write for particulars to 

PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 
142 HOLBORN BARS, E£.C. 1, 

or to any of its Agents. 
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IRISH 
POCKET 


Appotniment to their 
By 4 sties the King and Queen 


pee pt HANDKERCHIEFS 
For ladies, gentlemen and children 


ROBINSON & ‘(GLEAVER ite. 40.P. Donegall Place BELFAST 








FOR SALE © OR TO LET. 
ST. ANDREWS. 


LIF toa BANK SCHOOL. 


The above BOYS’ SCHOOL fs for SALE or LEASE, 
Accommodation for 60 Boarders, 


_Apply_ EDWARD COWAN & CO., 


Immediate Entry, 


Solicitors, Dundee. 


TIRST EDITION OF POPE’S “ RAPE OF THE LOCK,” 
bound by RIVIERE, from the library of the late Lord >, me 
7 guineas.—L —Lady 8., 8., c/o Spectator | Office 1 6, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W. 7 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND > WANTED. 


} UDDERSFIELD EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 
; COLLEGE MUNICIPAL SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 


WANTED, SENIOR OLASSICAL MASTER for January 14th, to take Latin and 
Boglish. Salary £220 per annum, and war bonus of £20 per annum, or according to 
qualifications and experience. Applications should be sent in as soon as possible 
Forms may be obtained from the undersigned upon the receipt of a stamped, A . d 











foolscap envelope. 0, BALMFORTH, 
—— —— Secretary of Education. 
RESTON FREE PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


Wanted, CHIEF ASSISTANT (Male or Female), experienced tn all beanshes 
of library work.—Apply, before end of December, stating age, qualifications, experi- 
ence, and salary required, to the LIBRARIAN, Harris Free Public Library, Preston, 
Lancs, - _ a Sed ke ISS SSS e ae, : 

ARROGATE COLLEGE, YORKSHIRE.— 

Required in April, GAMES and GYMNASTICS MISTRESS (Dartford or 
Bedford). Good Lacrosse and Cricket required. 

__ Apply fully to HEAD-MISTRESS. 
| SSISTANT MASTER required poe, Et 

Mathematics and Physics: Chemistry if possible, b 
BEAD- MAST E oR, Warwick School. 





2ist. Subjects: 
ut not essential.—Apply 


LECTURES, &o. 
_—* ROYAL BOROUGH OF KENSINGTON, 


THE KENSINGTON SCHOLARSHIP FOUNDATION, 


NOTICE IS HEREBY 
ships pr __ to award during the 





GIVEN that the Trustees of the Kensington Scholar- 
ear 1918 one or more Scholarships of the 
value of £75 or less, tenable at the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge and London, 
or such other institution of University education as may be allowed by the regula- 
tions made by the Trustees and approved by the Board of Education, 

The Scholarship will be awarded by the Trustees on the result of an examination 
to be held on May 7th, 8th, 9th, 1918, 

Candidates must be of the male sex and between the ages of 18 and 20 years, 
and must have attended a school in which religious instruction in accordance 
with the doctrines of the Church of England is given, 

Preference will be given to those candidates who have attended such a school 
in the Royal Borough of Kensington, or who, being resident in the said Borough, 
have attcnded such a school within or in the neighbourhood of the said Borough, 

Forms of application may be obtained from me, the undersigned, at the Office 
of the Campden Charities Estates, 62 Church Street, oem after January lst, 
and must be returned not later than March 13th, 1918. 

A. CLU rT ON, Clerk to the Trustees, 


rf\HE BERGMAN “OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 


Trus 
8ir GEORGE NEWMAN, M.D. (Chairman). The MARCHIONESS OF SALISBURY. 
Major the Hon. WALDORF ASTOR, M.P. The Rt. Hon. Dr. CHRISTOPHER 
ADDISON, M.P. The Rt. Hon. —— SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE. 


Principa 
Miss H. C. GREENE. 
Vice-Principal : 
Mias A. WIKNER (Royal Cent. Inst. of Gymmastics, Stockholm). 

The College was opened in 1885, and was the first of its kind in England. Students 
are prepared as teachers of Scientific Physical Education on Ling’s Swedish System. 
The course extends ever two years. It includes the study of Anatomy, Physiology, 
Theory of Education ; the Theory and Practice of Gymnastics, Massage and Medical 
Gymnastics, Dancing, and Outdoor Games. Students practise teaching in schools 
ip the neighbourh ood. The College stands in its own — of 16 acres, in a 
beautiful and healthy locality close to Dartford Heath. The Course begins in 

October.—Further particulars on application to the SECRETARY. 
~ COLLEGE. 


YOUTHPORT HYS ~ TRAINING 





PHYSICAL 
President — Lord BERESFORD, K.C.B. Principals—A. ALEXANDER 
¥.R.G.8., and Mrs. ALEXANDER. The Staff consists of Medical Lecturers 
experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical Training, including a swedish 
Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, Stockholm. Educated women trained - 
Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. ‘Separate Course, Sick-Nursing, 
Remedial! Gymnastics. Health Students reveived in residence. Medical Supervision. 
References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the Hon. 
and Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY. 
‘LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 








PRIVATE TUITION, &. 


RIVATE COACHING.—Tutor of very long experience gives 
lessons daily at pupils’ own houses, Coaching for the Public Schools, Army 


and —~ Classics, Mathematics, English, French grammar, and general subjects, 
Successful’ with backward boys. Would consider permanent _o— = 
references, es.—Apply by letter to *S. B.,” 4 Portland Mansions, od, § 
M R. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A 
PREPARES PUPILS FOR 
WOOLWICH, SANDHURST, 


NAVY (Special Entry 174-184), 
LONDON MATRIC., &c. 





In September, 1916, FOR WOOLWICH, 4 SENT UP—4 PASSED, 
In December, 1916, FOR WOOLWICH, SANDHURST AND QUETTA, 
6 SENT UP—6 PASSED. 
Apply— 
STIRLING HOUSE, MANOR ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS” AND COLLEGES. 


COTLAND.—ST. HILDA’S SCHOOL, LIBERTON, MID. 
LOTHIAN. Equable climate. Beautifully situated in its own grow 
Thorough modern education. Younger pupils live in Junior House. Ider -~ 3 
may specialize in Languages, Music, Art, Domestic Science. All games, riding, 
swimming. Resident Pupils only. 
from the PRINCIPALS. 


Prospectus, ete., N 
| proDOR HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, 


FOUNDED 1850. 


Principals (= BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A., London. 

pals | Miss VIOLET M. FIELD. 

THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS. 
(Resident only.) 

House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES and ART. 

LECTURES BY WELL- KNOWN PROFESSORS. 











KENT. 





H. I G H F I E L D , 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for Girls. ‘ele. “ Watford 616,” 


RASTBOURNE. —The Ladies’ College. Principal, Miss Hitchcock. 

First-Class Boarding School. Every Home Comfort. Public Examinations. 
Games, Gymnasium, Swimming, Riding. Specialities—Languages, Music, Painting. 
Entire charge it required. Resident Matron. 


L faenour SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


Spring Term begins on on Thursday, January 17th. 

Prospectus on —— to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 

el 7 Grayshott. ae Aa 

ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 

Good Substitute for maameana School; special facilities for learning French 

as well as full range of all other subjects ; boarding fees moderate ; good and iiberal 

diet ; healthy locality; games, &c., in own grounds; sea bathing.—For Prospectus 
apply to Miss GOOD, B.A. (Lon don), Principal. 

oo bs 


§ 7: i eee 8S C H 
SOUTHWOLD 
Spring Term, January 15th to April 5th, 
Head-Mistress—Miss L. SILCOX. 


UEENWOOD, E ASTBOURNE. —Principals: Miss 
CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A., Lond. (Girton College).—First-rate 
Modern Education. Premises specially built for a School. Large Playing-fields and 
Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, Swimming, é&c &c. 
DGBASTON HIGH 8sC HOOL FOR ~ GIRLS, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, MA. 
Preparation for the Universities ; Leaving Scholarship. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
BOARDING HOUSES. 
Prospectus fromthe HEAD-MISTRESS. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, H HAMP- 
STEAD, N.W.3.—High-Class Boarding-School for Girls. Principal, Miss 
CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education on modern 
lines. Special attention given to Langua es, Music, and Painting. Pupils prepared 
for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if required. Healthy situation. 
Tennis, Net-ball, &c. In consequence of the Air Raids on London the above school 
will be transferred in January to Swanage, Dorset, where a coavenient house, with 
good grounds, has been secured, overlooking the bay. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
mes air from Downs and sea. A third house has just been opened for 
elder girls wishing to specialize i in French and Domestic Science. 





























~ Limited, 














37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Princi Miss STANSFELD. 8Stad 
trained in this College to become Teachers ymnastics in Colleges and Schools. 
The course of training extends over 2 , and includes Educational and Medical 
Gymnastics on the Swedish System, e, Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene, 
a Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, £c. 

and ATTRACTIVE 


TO GIRLS SEEKING a USEFUL 
CALLING.—ANSTEY COLLEGE for PHYSICAL TRAINING and 
HYGIENE, Erdington, Warwickshire, offers a Full Teachers’ Training in Swedish 
Educational and Medical Gymnastics, Dancing in all its — indoor and outdoor 
Games, Swimming, Hygiene, Anatomy, Physiology, & 
Inclusive Fees £110 mee. 
GOOD POSTS OBTAINED AFTER TRAINING. 


JYROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 
WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers, Chairman: Rt. 
Hon. Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Sec. : 
Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, 'M.A.—For information coneerning Scholarships and Loan 
Fond d apply to the Principal, Miss EF. LAWRENCE. 
NYARDENING FOR WUMt..N.—nssentially practical training. 
Vegetable, fruit, and flower culture. Healthy outdoor life. Individual 
consideration. Long or short courses. From 60 gs. per annum. Spring Term 
Ins 18th January, 1918 
Iilustrated prospectus of RIDL EY-PEAKE, Udimore, near Rye, Sussex. 


UTDOOR LIFE “g 
FARM, NEWBURY. 














—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
Gardening for women. Extensiv 
houses. Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. 
instruction. Botany by B.Se. Notable Successes in Examinations. Beekceping, 
Marketing, Fruit-presorving.—-For illustrated prospectus apply PRINCIPALS. 





IR: EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 

“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. Delightful Home School, 
with thorough education for Gentlemen’s pape only. Entire charge of Children 
with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins. from sea. 
—For illus. Prospectus apply Principal, Miss Wiltshier. 


HELENA COLLEGE, 


Principal—Miss PARKER. 

Boarding and Day School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special atteation to 
languages. English, Art, Music. Large grounds. Tees, 66 guineas to 75 guineas a 
year. Officers’ daughters, 66 guineas a year. 


QT. MARGARET'S SCHO 





PRINcEss 





EALING, W. 5. 


SCHOOL, HARROW. 
Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of 
Newnham College (Historical Tripos) aud of the Maria Grey Training College. 
Tel.: 470 Harrow. 


7. ORTH WALES.—HIGH- CLASS SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS 
of GENTLEMEN. Boarders only. Excellent references,—Prospectus on 
application to Misses BRIGGS, , Bryndulas, Llanddulas, Abergele. 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
OYAL NAVAL CADETSHIPS. Age 17} to 18}. 
Special Entry, March, 1918. No Nomination required. Full particulars 


with copies of examination papers on application to JAMES GIEVE, 06 South 





Meiton Street, London, W, 











750 


Oe for the R.N.R. and MERCHANT SERV ICE.— 

Nautical College, Pangbourne, Second term opens 16th January, 1918. 
Age of entry, 13$ up to 15, Nominations to Royal: Naval College, Dartmouth. 
Terms £80 per annum. zfey Messrs, DEVITT and MOORE, Masago, 12 Fen- 


thurch Buildings, E.C. 3. 
ELSTED SCHOOL—SCHOLARSHIPS. 
TEN SCHOLARSHIPS, £70-20, and some House 
Exhibitions will be OFFERED for COMPETITION in March. 
_ Particulars from the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, or BURSAR. 


o FT fs R L Ea eE. 
TEMPORARILY REMOVED TO LEAMINGTON SPA. 
THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS for BOARDERS will be offered in 
—. 1918. 
For particulars apply to WILLIAM 8S. LEE, Head-Master. 











J,ASTBOURNE COLLEGE. — President: The DUKE OF 
j DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master: Rev. F. 8S, WILLIAMS, M.A., late 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School. cial Army and Engineerin: Classes, Physical 


for the whole hy Cadet corps. New buildings, racquets and 
fives courts, sw mming bath, &c. Exhibitions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. 


NUTTON VALENCE SCHOOL (founded 1576). 
Motor from Maidstone.--Complete Modern School Buildings and Boarding 
Houses (1911); separate house, &c., for juniors; situation ideal; 400ft. es sca, 
with extonsive views of Kent and Sussex Weald. —Full particulars from Rev. Ww 
HOLDGATE, M.A.; or from the CLERK, 53, Palace Strost, 5.W. 
Head-Master : 


[ J OUTH “GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
AL GARDINER M.A. Oxon., 
First-Class ) FL in Natural Science, 
An ancient School (refounded In 1551) providing a thorough modern education. 
Modern science buildings, open-air bath, gyninas' =m, 0.T.C, Excellent boarding 
accommodation. —For pecnpeetus ony ° to HEAD-MASTER. 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITI NG, &o. 


HE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South 
Moiton Street, W. 1 (Gerrard 1263).—Ladies quickly prepared for Journalistic 
and Secretarial work. Course from any date. Excellent introductions given. 
rqVYPEWRITING.—Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, 5 Duke Street, 
Adelphi, W.C, 2(near Charing Cross Station). T.N. Gerrard 6179. Revised 
tariff, showing war advance, on application. Standard of accuracy and neatness 
maintained in spite of difficulties caused by war. 


UTHORS.—We are prepared to consider MSS. of | any ny subject 
that will interest the public for publication in book or pamplilet form.— 
KIBBLE & CO., treet, London, W. 1. 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
OAKLEY HOUSE, 14, 16, 18 BLOOMSBURY ST., LONDON, W.C. 1. 
Under the managsmc:. ¢ of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, College 
of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant- -Mistresses, 
a 8 —— County Schools Association. 
Agene has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to find work 
witno 


Drill compulsor 


(LINCS ) 














18 Berners 








NNECESSARY COST. All fees have therefore been calculated on 
the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses 
Rezistrar—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN, — 


@QCHOOLS ‘Parents can obtain (free of charge) reliable 
Ss information _reapecting Saom, Tutors, and Educational 
& Homes for boys and girls by sending full particulars of 
their requirements (age of pupils, | ty preferred, range 

yyurces. 





of fees, &c.), to 
Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
ev ag = Agents, who are largely res sible for the 
rr staffs of the most important schools and thus able 
By information dificult to obtain caowhene. 
OMfices— 158-162 OoxFoRD STREET, LONDON, W.1. Telophone—1136 Museum, 


GQ cHOOLS FOR BOYS a: GIRLS. 








AND 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the BEST SCHOOLS 
end TUTORS Us be pleased to AID PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospec- 


tuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION. 
The age of the TON. 4 district preferred, and ro , A idea of fees should be given. 
J. & J. PATON - een Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4, 
Telephone: 5063 Central. 








(jHolcE OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 


Advice free of charge will be give 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING AND. 10., 
36 Sackville Street, Piecadilly, W. 1. Tel., Regent 4926. 
SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. 

The Firm invites gy Bn ualified ladies who 
are looking for posts as ES or MATRONS 
in Schoola” or as GOV SRNESSES in Private Families. 

NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION. 


~ HOTELS, HYDROS, 


{ OUT H DEVON 
BISHOP'S TEIGNTON, 





&o. 


HYDRO, 
ar, TEIGNMOUTH, 
MAXIMUM OF 


WINTER SUNSHINE. 


For rest and change In quiet and 
beautiful country surroundings, 


For illustrated 


writs PROP at Bros. 


Prospectus 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


} ESIDENT PATIENTS.—ILLUSTRATED booklet describing 

the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town, Country, 
Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenics, Invalids, 
Convalescents, &c.). Post free on 7 ication to Mr. A. V. STOREY, General Mana er, 
Medical, &c., Association, Ltd., 22 Craven Strest, Trafalgar Square, London, W.C, 2, 


EAL LACK, YOUGHAL.—Irisa Port. Lowerick. Irisit 
CROCHET. Collars, Fichus, Berthes, Handkerchiefs, Bridal Veils, Teacloths, 
Centres, D’Oyleys, Frontals, &e. Golden, Silver, and Wedding Presonts. Sclection 
ome on approv: Direct from the LACE. SCHOOL, Presenta Convent, Youghal, 
Co. Cork. Old laces mended and cloaned. 


“RILPICIAL ‘TEETH (old) BOUGHT, any condition, 6d. per 
. tooth pinned on vulcanite, 2s. on silver, 3s. on gold, 83. on platinum. Cash by 
return or offer, SATISFACTION GUARANTEED by the reliable firm. 
8. CANN & CO., 604 MARKET STREET, MANCHESTER. 


A RTICLES OF JEWELLERY, any ~ desorption (broken or 
otherwise), bought. Cash by return or offer made on examination, as it Is 


ble Pe value —— Highest pn ad value guaranteed, If offer 


SCANS mw O returned Strictly genul 
_8. CANN & CO., 694 M! REY ‘STREK! MANCHESTER, — Estd. 1850. 
LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT 


Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 
Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If forwarded by post, velue 
ver return or offer made.—Chicf Offices, 63 Oxford Street, London. Estd. 100 yeara, 
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TED. (Established 1835.) Ce ae id up), £500 
CHASES REVERSIONS and —, IN TS ant GRANTS LOANS 


ther 
__ Apply SECRETARIES, 10 Lancaster Place, Strand, Ww. C. 2. 


= ———— —. 


APPEALS. 


VHE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Atpany peental), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 
Patron: H.M. THe Kina. 


SEVENTY SOLDIERS SUFFERING FROM SEVERE MENTAL AND NER. 
V OUS SHOCK AND NERVE INJURIES ARE IN THE WARDS. 


DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, LEGACIES BADLY NEEDED. 


Formas REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, 


Treasurer: THs Eart or Hannowny. Secretary: Goorrey H. Havsreroy. 








Capture of 


JERUSALEM and Hebron. 


“BEHIND OUR LINES" 
LARGE AREAS NEED RELIEF. 


“NO DOCTORS, NO MEDICINES, NO HOSPITALS ” 


(Cable from Bishop McInnes). 


£100,000 wanted at once. 


Relief is given to all in need— 


Jew, or Moslem. 


Pleasc holp quickly. 
Christian, 


The British Red Cross Society cables :— 
‘JAFFA CHILDREN BEDLESS, UNCLOTHED, STARVING.” 





SYRIA AND PALESTINE RELIEF FUND, 
110 Victoria Street, London, $.W. 1. 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


has several hundred RECREATION HUTS, 
TENTS, and CENTRES FOR GIVING REST an 1 
COMFORT to the BRAVE MEN of BOTH SER- 
VICES at home and in every Theatre of War. 


MORE ARE URGENTLY REQUIRED 


Huts cost £400; Tents, 
£200; Equipment, £100. 


Cheques crossed “ Barclay’s a/e Church Army,” payable 
to Prebendary Carlilo, D.D., Hon. Chiof Secretary, 
Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W. lL. 


Our Debt to the Navy 


We all owe a debt to our incomparable Navy which can never be 
fully repaid. Its ceaseless watch in the North Sea through all 
dangers of tempest, mine, and submarine has protected our land 
from invasion and guarded our sea communications. During 
this Christmas season let us not forget those of our brave sailors who 
are prisoners of war in the enemy countries, where they are receiving 
most inhuman treatment and are in a constant state of semi- 
starvation owing to insufficiency of food. The 


Ladies’ Emergency Committee 


of the 


Navy League 
(President : Admiral LORD BERESFORD, G.C.B.), 
which started work for the Fleet in 1914, has had the entire charge of 
the Royal Navy Prisoners since May, 1915. 

To those in Germany and Austria substantial parcels are sent 
weekly, supplemented by bread, pocket-money, and tobacco ; also 
parcels of clothes at intervals. "Phe men in Turkey receive money 
weekly with which to buy necessaries, also tobacco. The parcels 
are acknowledged with sincere expressions of gratitude for the 
efforts to relieve their sufferings. 


FUNDS VERY URGENTLY NEEDED 


to meet the increase in expenditure consequent upon the con- 
siderable rise in price of all commodities and materials. 


PLEASE HELP in the good work. 


Donations and subscriptions (cheques payable to Committee) should 
be forwarded to the Hon. Secretary, 


56 QUEEN ANNE STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, W. 1. 
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THE FOURTH CHRISTMAS 


The coming Christmas will be the fourth that many of tho British 
Prisoners of War will have spent in captivity. May it be the last ! 
As some recognition of the sacrifices they have made for their 
country let us help to cheer them in their miserable surroundings. 
How can this be done? By supporting the 


British Prisoners of War 
Food Parcels and Clothing Fund 


(registered under War Charities Act) 


THE 











in its efforts to alleviate tho sufferings of the Prisoners—now nearly 
1,500—under its care to whom parcels of food are regularly des- 
patched. Were it not for these parcels uf the necessaries of life our 
countrymen would long ago have succumbed to starvation, as the 
food supplied by the German authorities is, as well as being un- 
palatable, insufficient for their sustenance. The parcels safely 
reach their destinations, and are acknowledged with sincere expres- 
sion of gratitude by the recipients. 


FUNDS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED 


as our expenditure has more than doubled, and is still increasing, in 
consequence of the enormous rise in the price of all commodities and 
packing materials. The actual packing is done by voluntary workers. 
Donations and regular subscriptions (any amount) will be most 
gratefully received. Those desiring to ** adopt ’’ a prisoner should 
apply to the Hon. Secretary for particulars, 
Cheques, etc., should be addressed to 


Miss C. KNOWLES, Hon. Treasurer, 25 TREVOR SQUARE, LONDON, S.W. 7. 


BRITISH and FRENCH 
COMMANDERS-IN-CHIEF 


have testified to the great help 
to the 
Western Front by the Belgian Army. 


Help the Belgian 
Wounded Soldiers 


by sending a generous contribution to the 


BELGIAN RED CROSS 


(Registered under War Charities Act). 


given their Forces on 


Hon. Treasurer : 


The Rt. Hon. The LORD MAYOR OF LONDON, 


48 GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W. 1. 


60,000 STARVING ANIMALS 


The 


Animal Rescue League 


(under the control of the R.S.P.C.A.) has rescued from the London 
streets and humancly destroyed Sixty Thousand homeless, 
starving, and diseased cats and dogs, free of any charge, to 
save their being turned adrift. 

This work is of National Importance, because :— 

(1) Such animals are a menace to the heath of human beings, 

especially children, and also other animals. 
) These derelicts prey upon the food supplies of the country. 
** put them out 








(2 


(3) To give such animals a painless death—to 


of their misery ’—is a humane action, and therefore should | 


be done. 


A well-known Health Authority writes :— 
‘* We social workers, with erperience of a very poor district, find 
that the unhealthiness of the London slum is very greatly increased 
by the prevalence of diseased and homeless cats.” 


FUNDS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED 


to carry on this work, the expenses of which far exceed the receipts. 








All cheques and postal orders (crossed ‘‘ Coutts & Co.”’) should 
be made out to the TreasurER. Treasury Notes should be sent by 
tegistered post. 

ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE (Dept. 
397 City Roap, Lonpon, E.C, 1. 


8.), 
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DON’T 


WASTE PAPER 


SELL 


ALL YOUR ACCUMULATIONS 


FOR 


MUNITION MAKING 


TO 


ALEXANDER JACOS & CO. 


WAPPING, LONDON, E. 1. 


Telephone: Avenue 1428 (2 Lines). Established 1875. 








Tobacco 


| To begin smoking “Three Nuns” now will save you 
a prolonged search for a really satisfactory tobacco 


Testing Sample will be forwarded on application to Stephen Mitchell & Son, 
Branch of the Imperial Toba:co Co.(of Gr.at Britain & lreland), Ltd.,Glasgzuw 


Both are sold at 9}d. per oz 
Cigarettes | 


1d en 
2 for LO: 9 for 20 


Cardboard Boxes of 50—1/94 


King's Head is stronger 
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INDIGO THROUGH THE AGES 








e'?>} 


: a —— ae ve 
Mi a Miisaa! 


Cutting natural Indigo into cakes. 





From 


3000 B.C. to 
1917 A.D. 


Indigo in use 3,000 years before the 
Christian era: Attempts to repress its 
use in the Middle Ages: Synthetic 
Indigo discovered in 1866 : A German 
monopoly: Patents Act brings a 
German factory to England: This 
factory sold to Messrs. Levinstein, 
Limited. Difficulties of manufac- 
ture overcome. British Indigo on the 
market. 


romantic a history as Indigo. For 

more than five thousand years this 

product, originally obtained from the 
sap of certain leguminous plants, has been the 
premier blue colouring-matter of the dyer, whilst 
by the skill of the modern chemist its importance 
has been still further augmented. Long before 
the Christian era, the Indigo-bearing plant from 
which the dyestuff was obtained flourished in the 
valley of the Nile. The dyers of ancient Thebes 
employed it for ornamenting the garments of the 


N° other dyestuff has so interesting and 











living and the burial cloths of the dead. ‘The 
linen wrappings of Egyptian mummies, dating 
from about 3000 B.C., have been found to be dyed 
with Indigo, which can still be readily extracted 
and chemically identified. 


[X the Middle Ages, Indigo was the subject of 

much ignorance and many quaint super- 
stitions, which were fostered by the woad culti- 
vators, who feared its competition in their trade. 
Owing to the bitter opposition of the woad growers, 
repressive laws were passed in England, France, 
and Germany prohibiting its importation. It was 
characterised as the ‘‘ Devil’s food,” and various 
dangerous properties were attributed to it. Henry 
IV. of France even issued an edict condemning to 
death anyone who used that “ pernicious drug.”’ 
This struggle ended in the complete victory for 
Indigo, which in the end entirely replaced the 
home-grown woad, although even to the present 
day the statute prohibiting its use has never been 
repealed in England. With the increased use of 
the dyestuff in Europe, the cultivation and ex- 
traction of Indigo became an important Indian 
industry. 


[N the latter half of the nineteenth century the 

world’s consumption of Indigo was esti- 
mated at 11,000,000 lbs. (100 per cent. strength), 
and the value of this dyestuff exported from India 
at about {4,000,000 sterling. ‘Towards the close 
of the century, however, a great economic change 
came about through the application to Indigo 
of modern organic chemistry. 


The Secret of Indigo revealed 


OR 5,000 years our knowledge of Indigo had 
been practically stationary. In 1866 the 
late Professor Adolph von Baeyer began his 
momentous researches into the dyestuff, which 
by laying bare the innermost structure of the 
Indigo molecule, not only completely revolu- 
tionised the industrial manufacture, but also 
disclosed a veritable Aladdin’s cavern and a 
limitless vista of artificial dyestuffs, sharing the 
valuable properties of Indigo, but capable of 
dyeing every colour of the rainbow. ‘These 
treasures only waited to be garnered by the 
skilled hand of the orgafiic chemist. Baeyer’s 
researches demonstrated that the Indigo mole- 
cule consists of a complex assembly of 
carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, and oxygen atoms 
arranged around a central nucleus of two benzine 


rings. 


AVING elucidated its structure, the chemist 
could now build up the dyestuff artificially 

from products contained in coal-tar. A number 
of different methods of doing this were devised, 
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INDIGO THROUGH THE AGES 








but it required about 20 years of patient work 
before a process was fully evolved at once 
capable of technical application and economically 
sound, 


Enter Synthetic Indigo 


[N the year 1907 the synthetic manufacture 

of Indigo had become a firmly established 
German industry, whilst with the increasing 
demand for the artificial product, due to its lower 
price and greater purity, the consumption of 
the natural Indigo steadily decreased, until in 
1913 it only amounted to about one-fifth of the 
total consumption. 


O bring the history of Indigo up to date we 
have still to mention that when the 
compulsory licence clauses of the Patent Act of 
1907 came into force, a combination of the large 
German dyestuff firms built a factory in England 
to supply the Indigo requirements of the British 
market. These works, situated at Ellesmere 
Port, on the Mersey, were equipped with the most 
modern plant and placed under the direction of 
German chemists. For a period after the out- 
break of war this factory was controlled by an 
official controller, but owing to the difficulty of 
maintaining output, it was finally sold to Messrs. 
Levinstein, Ltd., who in the opinion of the Board 
of Trade were the firm best able to conduct the 
manufacture efficiently. ‘The confidence of the 
Government has been fully justified. From the 
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date of producing the first batch of Indigo in 
November, 1916, the works have been kept in full 
commission and the Indigo requirements of 
the British textile trade have been adequately 
met, 


A Triumph of British Manufacture 


HE process of manufacture at Ellesmere 
Port is in accordance with the most modern 
theory and practice. The early difficulties were 
very great. One of the essential raw materials 
of Synthetic Indigo had previously been imported 
from Germany and there was no plant for its 
manufacture at Ellesmere Port. It had t’.us to be 
manufactured first at Blackley. Even then a 
further difficulty arose from the circumstance 
that an acid which was necessary for the pro- 
duction of this raw material had just been com- 
mandeered by the Government for war purposes. 
It was necessary to find another way round, and 
Messrs. Levinstein’s scientific and technical staff 
found one, working out another process by which 
the commandeered article was dispensed with. 
Three months after the works were taken over 
the first batch of Indigo was made, and the plant 
has since run continuously and without the 
slightest hitch. The dyestuff Indigo thus enters 
upon a new period of its history as a fully equipped 
British industry. The British product is fully 
equal in quality to the best German manufacture, 
and sufficient of it is made to meet all the demands 
of the market. 


British-made Synthetic Indigo awaiting despatch from Messrs. Levinstein’s Ellesmere Port Works. 


Drawn for Messrs. Levinstein, Lid., by Frank Brangwyn, 


A.R.A 
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- UNDER TWO FLAGS 





God for the Empire—the Empire for God 















Born within the Empire, and now spread far beyond its remotest outposts, the Salva- 
tion Army, in its manifold activities for the material, moral, and spiritual welfare 
of mankind, is a corporate example of Christian Patrictism. Under God, it has 
saved to the Empire thousands of men and women who otherwise would 
have rotted at the Nation’s heart and threatened its undoing. It 
exists for one purpose only—to do good; and in its interpretation 
of that purpose it treats man as a spiritual being. From 

its lowliest soldier to its General it toils 


FOR GOD AND THE EMPIRE. 














When War broke out it at once proved itself 


AN OLD FRIEND 
in a NEW CRISIS 


w~ Its followers — soldier and 
civilian—are serving under two 
flags. Its Naval and Military 
League, which has for many years 
ministered to Service men, has 
now been enormously extended 
to meet the great demands made 
upon it in connection with tho 
present War, and assistance is 
urgently required to maintain its 
HostTEts FOR SOLDIERS ON LEAVE; 
irs Hurts ar WorK IN THE 
DIFFERENT CAMPS; THE AMBU- 
LANCE Work carried on by its Fierr of Moror Cars in 
the War Zones; the Vistrtne of Stick and WounpDED in the 
Mitirary Hosprrats, &c., &c, 


AUN 
WS 
yy) 


yy 


Cheques should be crossed “Bank of England Law 
Courts Branch War Fund A/c,” be made payable to 
GENERAL BOOTH, and sent to him at 101 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4. 
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POINTS ABOUT CARS 
NO. 1—RELIABILITY 


TPVHIS feature should be the first consideration 

to weigh in the mind of the intending 
purchaser. fie has to remember that the 
extent of the ability ot his car to “Stand up” 
under all or any conditions will govern the 
amount of pleasure to be extracted from his 
motoring. 

He may look with confidence for this ability 
in the “Austin” Car, which years of patient 
experiment and research have brought to iis 
present piteh of excellence. 

May we not add your name to our Priority 
List? 


The AUSTIN MOTOR CO., Ld., noxitirizcn: sinMiNcHAM. 


ae See ee oe 


The Man's Choice tn Cigarettes 


The name “ Nestor” on your Cigarette is 
the mark of quality famous all round the 
world. The Egyptian Government stamp 
on every box and packet of “ Nestor” is the 
guarantee of the True Egyptian Cigarette. 
Nestors are made in Cairo of selected Turkish 
leaf. For 35 years the choice of those whose 
judgment counts. 


SOME POPULAR PRICES: 
SURFINE : EXTRA FINE : 
Mince: 10, 1/-; 20, 2/-; Mince: 25,3/-; 100, 11/6- 
25. 2/6: 50, 5/-; Petit: 100, 13/-. 
100, 9/11. P Moyen: 25, 3/9; 100, 14/6. 
Petit: 25, 3/-; 100, 11/6. GOLD TIPPED (Ladies) : 


Moyen : 25, 3/5; 100, 13/3. Queen: 25,3/5; 100, 13/-. 
King: 25,3/11; 100,14/9. 
NEW EXCELSIOR (Milder): Setos Amber (Orientally 
perfumed): 10, 1/10; 
10, 10}d. ; 25, 2/1. 20, 3/8; 50, 9/-; 100, 

50, 4/-; 100, 8/-. 17/9. 4 


Nestor Cigarettes 


(True Egyptian) 


At all High-class Tobacconists throughout the 
World 


NESTOR GIANACLIS LTD. 
CAIRO AND LONDON, 








Motor Cyoles are 
maintaining at the 
Front the high 
reputation they 
hold at home, 


TRIUMPH CYCLE CO., 
Ltd., 
COVENTRY. 
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ALL THE IMPORTANT 
BOOKS OF THE DAY 


are conveniently arranged and 
classified for inspection at the 
largest bookshop in the world. 


CHRISTMAS GIFT-BOOKS 


are separately shown, and there 
is a special room reserved for 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


If unable to visit this interesting 
exhibition, write for the Catalogue. 


THE TIMES BOOK CLUB, 
380 Oxford Street, London, W. 1. 





E. RICHARD CROSS 


The Life, Work, and Opinions of a Friend of Man 


Crown 8vo. Cloth. Price 5s. net, 


Tis VOLUME CONTALNS 
I, A Biography by Marron WILKINSON. 


II. Appreciations by Three Friends, viz., Prof. A. J. 
Grant, J. A. Hopson, M.A., and ArTHuR 
Rowntree, B.A. 

Ill. Twelve Selected Papers and Addresses by E, R. 
Cross. 


J. M. DENT & SONS, Lop., !Beprorp Sr., W.C, 2. 








FOR THE BEST BOOKS 
of the Season see our 
New Catalogue now ready. 


Post free on application to 


A. A. & | F. DENNY, 147 Strand, London, W.C. 2. 


M AKE YOUR CHRISTMAS PRESENT A BOOK. 


LAMLEY & CO., 


THE SOUTH KENSINGTON BOOK SHOP, 
1, 3, and 5 EXHIBITION ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W., 








Macmillan’s New Books 


EIGHTH THOUSAND 


Recollections. 
By VISCOUNT MORLEY, O.M. 2 Vols. 8vo, 
25s. net. 





John Keats: His Life and Sein his 
Friends, Critics, and After-Fame. By SIR SIDNEY 
COLVIN. With Portraits and other Lllustrations. 
8vo. 18s. net. 


Lord Lister. 
By SIR RICKMAN JOHN GODLEE, Bart.,K.C.V.O., 
F.R.C.S. With Portraits and other [lustrations. 
8vo. 18s. net. 
The Daily Telegraph.—* The life of Lord Lister is the revelation of 
a consistently sincere and honourable career, devoted heart and soul to 
the service of its profession, and the story so admirably told will fill 
every reader with respect for the integrity and vigour of one of the 
most characteristic geniuses of the rich Victorian Era.” 








THOMAS HARDY, 


Moments of Vision and 

Miscelianeous Verses. By THOMAS 
HARDY. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

NEW WORK BY CANON STREETER AND OTHERS 


Immortality : 


An Essay in Discovery, co-ordinating Scientific, 
B. H, 








Psychical, and Biblical Research. By 
STREETER, A. CLUTTON-BROCK, C. W. 
EMMET, J. A. HADFIELD, and the Author of “‘ Pro 


Christo et Ecclesia.’’ 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

The Church Family Newspaper.—“ This is a thoughtful and sug- 
gestive book which cannot but be helpful at the present time, when 
old illusions are vanishing and new problems are dem: anding answers, 
Among the most insistent are those relating to immortality.’ 


A BOOK BY CHURCH OF ENGLAND CHAPLAINS. 


The Church in the Furnace. 


Essays by Seventeen Temporary Church of England 
Chaplains on Active Service in France and Flanders. 
Edited by F. B. MACNUTT, 8.C.F., Canon of South- 
wark, Crown 8vo. 5s, net. 


Then and Now, or a Com- 
arison between the War with 
apoleon and the Present 














War. Being the Creighton Lecture for 1917. By 
C. H. FIRTH, M.A., Rogius Professor of Modern 
History in the University of Oxford. 8vo. Sewed. Is. 





Six Women and the Invasion. 
By GABRIELLE and MARGUERITE YERTA. 
With Preface by Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. Crown 
8vo. 6s. net. 


The Globe.—“ Az moving and poignant a document as the war has 
produced, yet one sparkling at every turn with that Gallic wit and 
sense of humour which has never deserted France in her unhappiest 





Invite inspection of their large and varied Stock. 
The resort of Students and Book-lovers for Forty Years. 
Interesting out-of-the-way Books, both Old and New. 
On SATURDAY, December 22nd, we remain open until 7 p.m. fe 


OOK BARGAINS.—Write for my New Catalogue of Books | 

in all Branches of Literature, New as Published, now offered at Greatly | 
Reduced Prices. Literature, Science, History, Travel, Biography, and Fiction.— | 
H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder Bookseller, 55-57 Wigmore Street, W. 1. 








THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. | 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 
Authorised and Issued Capital, £6,000, 000. 


Paid-up Capital, £2,000,000. Reserve a, £1, mai 000. _ Together £3,980,000 
Reserve Liability ot Proprietors £4,000,000 
Total Issued Capital and Reserves £7,980,000 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States, and Dominion of New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained 
on applicaticn. 





FURNITURE for Cash. 


The best Stock of Furniture in 
London at LOWEST PRICES for 
Excellence of Quality ani Design. 


Wm. SPRIGGS & Go. + Ltd., 238-241 Tottenham Court Rd., W.1 





NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is "published half- 
vearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the third 
Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes 
may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, 
al ls, 6d. each; by post, ls. 9d 











moments." 
MACMILLAN & hatred LONDON, W.C. 2. 


A CROWN OF LIFE 


By H. J. MARSHALL. Crown 8vyo. 

An attempt to express what has been the hope of the best and wisest of our 

race on the subject which so profoundly touches the minds of all civilised people 
to-day—the immortality of the spirit of man. 


COT 5 


Feap. 8vo. ls. 6d. 

A collection of poems by a well-known writer now in khaki, written when 

invalided home, and giving a striking and vivid account of life on a hospital ship 

and the care of the wounded there, All the profits of the anonymous author art 
intended for the Red Cross. 


LTD., 


5s. net. 





net. 





METHUEN & CO., LTD., 36 EsSEX STREET, STRAND, W.O. 2. 





WILDERNESS LOVE SONGS. 


A Gift Book of Unique Poems by 
MARY RALEIGH RICHARDSON 
(Author of “Symbol Songs ”’). 
2s. 6d. net. 
HEADLEY BROS,, Publishers, Ltd., Kingsway House, london, W.C, 2, 











A New and Original Patriotic Play for Children. 
“THE SWORD OF PEACE.” 
By E, MAXTONE GRAHAM, Price 1s, 6d, 

Proceeds for the benefit of the S.W.F. A.C. Hospital. 
R, GRANT anp SON, 107 Princes Street, Edinburgh, 
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BLACKWOODS’ LIST OF NEW BOOKS 


CONTAINS THE BEST BOOKS ABOUT THE WAR. 





ARRYING ON AFTER THE 


By IAN 


“ A worthy successor to Ian Hay’s original masterpiece . 


FIRST HUNDRED THOUSAND 


“ Tan Hay does not wait on victory: he has his joy- -bells ringing always in our hearts.”’—Punch. 








ANOTHER GREAT SUCCESS. 


AN AIRMAN’S OUTINGS. 


HAY. Ss. net, 
- (he) is the Kipling of the Great War.” — 1 orld. 
By “CONTACT.” 5s. net. 


Read the first batch of Press Opinions— 


“ It would be impossible to speak too highly of this book. 


* Contact’ writes like a master. 


A great book. . . .”—Daily Chronicle. 


** It is impossible to read these stories without amazement and a lifting up of the heart.’’—Times. 


“The best air book of the war.”—Evening News. 


** As a record of active service flying, by one who really knows what it is, the book is extraordinarily fine stuff.” 
this supremely excellent work is the Teal thing. 


** No mistake ; 


—The Aevrorlane, 
We marvelled and rejoiced, for it was at once evident that the 


great voiceless Air Service had at last found expression.”’—Aeronautics. 
“One of the most enthralling books the war has produced.”—Glasgow News. 
“ As full of excitement as the most sensational novel.” —Shefield Dail; ly Telegraph. 


iosupe agenannid vivid. inate News. 








THE ADVENTURES OF AN ENSIGN. 
By “ VEDETTE.” 5s. net. 
‘One of the best war narratives that have » apyenced even in 
‘ Blackew ood’s,’ and that is saying a great deal.” *** The Adven- 
tures of an Ensign’ is a magnificently written en and absorbing 
record of service with the Guards at the Front in France.” 


BESIEGED IN KUT AND AFTER. 
With Illustrations and Maps. By Major CHARLES H. 
BARBER, I1.M.S8. 5s. net. 

*‘ Major Barber’s book is a little epic.”—Times. 
‘A more thrilling—a more moving—story than that which 

Major Barber tells could not be conceived.’’—Aberdeen Journal. 





THE DOINGS OF THE FIFTEENTH §: 
INFANTRY BRIGADE. 


By its Commander, Major-General 
GLEICHEN. ids. net. 
“As a straightforward plain-spoken record in detail of each 
day's doings by a commander it has value not only for general 
reading but as a ‘document’ for the historians.’”-—Times, 


WALTER GREENWAY. 
SPY AND HERO. 


By ROBERT HOLMES. 5s. net. 
me enuieetal story, and one that Mr. Holmes has done well to 
anne "—Times, 


LORD EDWARD 





FICTION. 


A good story is the best antidote to depression in 
dark days. Messrs. Blackwood confidently recom- 
mend the following 


THREE NOTABLE NOVELS :— 
1. THE SPY IN BLACK. 


By J. STORER CLOU STON. 5s. net. 
A really splendid ‘‘ spy ” story by the author of ‘‘ The Lunatic 
ag Large,” which has created much commont as it appeared serially 
* Blackwood’s Magazine.” 


HONOR AMONG THIEVES. 

By GABRIELLE FESTING. 5s. net. 
Every lover of good fiction should secure a copy of this book. 
“A thrilling romance wrought with literary skill.”—Sco'sman. 


THE KINGDOM OF 
WASTE LANDS 


By SYDNEY C. GRIER. 6s. 
** Here are the adventures of a very strikingly original heroine.” 
—Morning Post, 
“An enthralling tale of adventure.” —G@uardian. 
“The story is full of thrilling adventure, strong situations, 
powerful and discriminate character drawing, and vivid pictures of 
Oriental scenery and customs.’’—Scotsman. 





” 








THE GREATEST OF ALL MAGAZINES — 


From 1817 to i917 


BLACKWOOD’S 


The Verdict of a Hundred Years. 


éIR WALTER SCOTT in 1818— 

‘Our principal amusement here is ‘ Blackwood'’s Magazin>,’ 
which is very clever, very rash, very satirical, and, what is rathor 
uncommon nowadays when such superlatives are going on— 
very aristocratic and Pittite.” 


SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE in 1832— 
“The golden—alas! the only remaining link between thes 
Periodical Press and the enduring litoraturo of Great Britain.” 


“THE TIMES” in 1900— 

*** Blackwood ’ is an epitome in little of tho British Empire. ... 
Old as it is ‘ Blackwood * shows no signs of bscoming old- fashiond, 
because it represents and appeals to all that is best ‘in tho undying 
genius of the race.” 


“TO-DAY ” (from the letter of a well-known man of letters to the 
Editor) — 

‘“* Even the great traditions of ‘Maza’ have been excelled by tho 

lendid stuff you have been publishing for the last three years. 

No magazine, in my opinion, has dono so much good in reference 

to the war, and I have to keop my attention fairly carefully on all 





bad them in connection with ay page werk.’ 


W. BLACKWOOD & SONS, 45 George Street, 


MAGAZINE 


CONTENTS. JANUARY, 1918. 
At the River's Brink. By Barovunrt. 
With the Armoured Cars in Galizia.—l!l. The Russian Reireat as 


we saw it. 
Ths Brain of the Guns, By Anruony PENN. 
The Gold Coast. By Sir Hucn Currrorp, K.C.M.G. 


0a Patrol.—tiv. 

By Light Car to Mi. Iskandar. 
Ths Weevils. 

Argentins Memorias.—ll. 
H.M.8, ——. 

Mountains, Flow2rs, and War. 
Musings without Msthod— 


The Defection of Lord Lansdaw.0—Prasident Wilson's Messags—-Sir Honry Newbolt 
and Pross and Versa. 


BECOME A SU3SSCRIBER FOR 1918. 

Owing to the difficulties of publication, the only way to make 
certain of your copy each month is to become a subscriber (30s. 
a year or 15s. for six months post free), either through your book- 
soller or direct from the publishors. 


Edinburgh ; and 371 Paternoster Row, London, E. C. 4. 


By Kraon. 
By ScupaMorRE JARVIS. 
By ZEnRes. 

At the Haart of fhe Andss. 
By Kiaxon. 
By Epmunp CANDLER. 
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